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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


MACHINERY 


Complete Waste 
Reworking Plants 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LOOMS 


TRADE- MARK REG U S$ PAT OFF 


On Work That Can Be Woven With One Shuttle 


Save 50 to 75 per cent.of the Labor Cost of 
Weaving and Produce Better Goods 


Poresth St. Atlanta Georgia DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


aan 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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STANDARD DYES of 


UNIFORM QUALITY 


FAST LIGHT YELLOW— | 
Fully equal to pre-war European Products in 
fastness to sunlight and other properties 
TARTRAZINE— | | 
Standard and concentrated types | 
KANAWHA CHROME BLACK E H K— 
‘Soluble, a Jet Black suitable 
for vigoureux printing 
KANAWHA CHROME FAST BLACK D— 
- Not affected by IRON, suitable for 


An Open Letter on Cotton 
Warp Sizing 


Mr. Cotion Mill Executive: 


An authority on the chemistry of practice and cotton warp sizing 
states: Many cotton manufacturers would be astonished at the amount 
of saving that could be effected in their sizing process if they could 
only be persuaded that positive results could be obtained on a more 
efficient basis, at a very much lower cost, with modern, highly stand- 
ardized commodities. 


os 


Our Textile Laboratory, cognizant of the vital importance of the 
primary treatment of the cotton warp and its relation to the subse 
quent processes, has, in Bo smal] degree, demonstrated the truth of 
the foregoing statement in New England and Southern cotton mills 


during the past decade. | dyeing in new Franklin machine 

4 AMALOL and GLUANTINE are displacing older methods wher- KANAWHA CHROME BLUE BLACK 6 _ 
‘" ever used and invariably show an appreciable saving from start to soluble, suitable for vigoureux printing 

| | ALIZARINE DYES— 

! Let us prove to you the ready adaptability of AMALOL and GLU- All Shades 


ANTINE in your plant, and moreover, do not fail to read the inter- 
esting literature that has been recently sent you. 


Laboratory Service 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY | 


CREENWICH SRERT. YORKCITY 


We will gladly ship you on approval a barrel of each, and furnish 
correct formula for your individual] requirements. 


List of users gladly furnished. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Boston Philadelphia Chicage 
Textile Products Division 262 Pearl Street New York City Providence, R. 1. Charistte, N.C. 
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i: Ss = & | () 1) e ‘*14 miles to the gallon of gas and 200 miles to the quart of oil.’’ 
4 ‘You can’t stall it.’’ 


‘“The most efficient truck we have ever had, and the most eco- 
momical-to operate.’”’ 


The above are quotations from letters from Cyclone owners. The 
Cyclone 114-ton truck, especially designed to meet Southern road and 
hauling conditions, has made an excellent reputation for efficiency and 
economy of operation wherever used. Write for specifications and 


records it has made. 


Cyclone Motors Corporation 


Greenville, South Carolina 


The Southern “Jruck for Southern “Traffic 
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_fhe consumers with a bonus” 
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SOUTHERN 


BULL 
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NUMBER 5 


Of the mass of testimony that has 
been introduced at the hear-ng on 


‘dyestuffs before the Senate in Wash- 


ington, among the more interesting 
was that of Frances P. Garvan, for- 
mer alien property custodian and 
now head of the Chemical Founda- 
tion, and that of H. A. Metz, well 
known dyestuff manufacturer . and 
importer. 

Mr. Garvan declared that dye in- 
terests in Germany would be. glad 
to send a year’s supply of dyestulfs 
to this country,” and give them to 
if it 
would help destroy the American 
dye industry that was established 
during the war. Mr. Garvan con- 
tinued his defense of the Chemical 
Foundation, giving a history of. that 
organization from its beginning un- 
til the present time. His testimony 
presented the following: 

In February, 1919, the Chemical 
Foundation was. copitalized at $500,- 
000, consisting of $400,000 preferred 
6 per cent accumulative stock and 
100.000 common 6 per cent stock, 


with no one person allowed to hold 
more than two shares, or .$200, of 
eommon stock, only 292 shares of 


common stock be'ng sold; no holder 
of either preferred or common stock 
has ever received a single dividend 
on the stock; Mr. Garvan 
was never a stc*kholder, and has 
civen his serviecs without any re- 
muneration: foundation has 
spent $264,017 for educational and 
research work, having al present a 
deficit in working capital of $200,000, 
and ‘has only $30,000 in its treasury. 

Forty-seven hundred patents 
ed by the alien property eust dian 
were sold to the foundation for 
$950,000 with the understanding that 
the foundation was to license non- 
exclusively there patents to any 
American manuficturer able to de- 
velop and manufacture the products 
patented, the foundation charging a 
fee and royalty, with the exception 
of those desired hv the Government, 
free of any 


which were allowed 
charge. This plan. sa’ ‘d,- had 
heen followed by England, Japan, 


France and Italy. 
If the patents had been sold fo an 
individual, it would have created a 


monopoly and consequentiv (rt il- 
legal; if had. been. p.aced..on 
auction it would not have accom- 
plished the desired object, which 


was the development of the Ameri- 
Can industry, both as in industry 


himself. 


and a national defense aid. Very 
little could have been secured 
through the auction plan and those 
buying would have been under no 
compulsory to manufac- 
ture. 

Mr. Garvan filed with the ecommit- 
tee what he testified as being every 
piece of literature sent out by the 
Foundation, together with the 
names of those to whom they were 
sent. A copy of “Stlosson’s Creative 
Chemistry” was mailed to 73,867 uni- 
versities, boy scouts, Congressmen 
and others; . 620,000 copies of “the 
future independence of progress of 
American medicine in the age of 
chemistry” were likewise distribut- 
ed at a cost’ of $72,000. 

The. National Research Council re- 
ceived $10,000, with whieh to make a 
survey of chemical research work in 
this country; the expense of the 
Chemical Warfare Service in mak- 
ing. their exhibits in various eities 
was paid to the extent of $10,000, 
and other work was enumerated by 
Mr, Garvan in explaining just what 
was meant by “educational” work. 

Kuttroff-Pickhardt & Co. and H. A. 
Metz, Mr. Garvan testified, had sent 
a letter to practically the entire tex- 
file industry asking them to write 
Congress expressing their views 
against the embargo and licensing 
law. In reply to questions Mr. Gar- 
van testified that no tariff would be 
high enough to protect our chemical 
and dye industry. 

“This industry is Germany's life 
blood,” he said. “If you make the 
tariff 100 per cent it would only cost 
Germany aft the maximum $30,000.- 
N00 to give our consumers a year's 
supply, which she could place’ in 
this country on very short notice 
only five ships being needed to con- 
vey it. This would completely de- 
stroy our industry and it would be 


too late then ‘to put the embargo 
back. 
“It is my sincere opinion,” Mr. 


Garvan concluded, “when this com- 
mittee announced that the witnesses 
would be required to raise. their 
right hand and take an oath, the 
people who have been whispering 
vile charges and rumors against the 
American dye and chemical indus- 
irv, were silenced. Just ask them 
ene question—what is the source of 
your Information?—and the charges 
will crumble.” 

In regard to the “exorbitant” fees 
which it has been charged were 
paid Charles P. Choate, as the Foun- 


a 


dation’s attorney, Mr. Garvan said 
Mr. Choate had been paid $15,000 
for three years’ work, whieh had 
kept him away from his firm. 
ertified accountants’ statements 
of the books of the Foundation were 
filed by Mr. Garvan with the com- 
mittee, showing, as Mr. Garvan tes- 
tified, every cent of money received 
and expended by the Foundation. 

Reading from a prepared state- 
ment, H. A. Metz outlined the his- 
tory of dye manufacture in this 
country and in later testimony de- 
clared American industries need 
German dyes and that the dye ma- 
kérs in this country can never suc- 
cessfully compete with German 
manufacturers because of the quan- 
tity production. of ‘the latter. He 
a stated that American manufacturers 
would always be limited to home 
markets, whereas German dyes en- 
ter every market in the world. 

The United States consumption is 
about 10 per cent of the world’s con- 
sumption, he said. Germany has the 
world market and consequently can 
manufacture much cheaper than 
our plants on aecount. of the larger 
quantity production if-for no other 
reason, he declared. 

He said we must secure vat dyes 
from Germany or the textile indus- 
try will suffer. We must make a 
few of the vat dyes, but thev are 
not fast, and especially on stockings, 
are inefficient, 
up in different colors under differ- 
ent lights, he testified. 7 

After the armistie was signed am- 
munition and brewery plants com- 
menced. the manufacture of dyes, 
Mr. Metz declared, even though the 
stocks already on hand would have 
“dyed the uniforms of all the Allied 
soldiers.” The production in this 
country of the simpler dyes after 
the eonversion of the various facto- 
ries. into dye plants would have 
“supplied the universe,” said. 
“The industry, after the armistice, 
had no real savior and Francis P. 
Garvan assumed the role,” he re- 
marked, 

Mr. Metz said in his argument 
against the selective embargo that 
if people are willing to pay they 
should be allowed to have what they 
want. He said he now manufac- 
lures salvarsan and neo-salvarsan, 
which, before the war, was sold by 
the German manufacturers at $2.50 
a dozen. He sells it now at #1 and 
ras sold to the Government as low 
as 20 cents. 


making them show 


Many physicians believe in the 
German article, he. said, alihough 


the Publie Health Service has stated 
that his product was an efficacious. 
but because of the psychological ef- 
fect, they should be permitted to 
buy the product in which they had 
confidence. | 
He said there are many cases of 
drugs being smuggled in, which may 


be laid directly to the embargo. 
Some of these are “fakes” and econ-- 


sequently result in. the loss of lives 
in some cases, he said, explaining 
that in.the ease of salvarsan, it 
impossible to test the product with- 
ouf spoiling it. If imports are -al- 
lowed officially, this would not hap- 
pen, he said. 

“Place any tariff and any valua- 
tion plan you please, but do not say 
lo people you cannot have what you 
want,” said Mr. Metz. “This applies 
lo dves as well as pharmaceuticals. 
If consumers believe the German 
product is better for their particu- 
lar needs let. them have it, if they 
are willing to pay the price. I man- 
ufacture all. these things, and it may 
decrease my output, but I do not 
believe in saying to a man you can’t 
have what you want if you are will- 
ing to pay for it.” 


is 


Mr. Metz discussed events biiaadtin 
up to his,#lection in. 1912 to Con- 
gress. He said he was mentioned 


prominently for Mayor and Gover- 
nor. He stated that he had sold 
German interests all the stock «in 
his. firm “CH. A. Metz & Co.) except 
10 per cent but that he retained the 
voting control. After suits had been 
brought under the anti-trust law. he 
said, he bought back the stoek and 
thus was rid of all entangling con- 
nections.” | 

The witness said much “pure 
bunk” had been distributed from 
the Department of Commerce dur- 
ing the war and immediately after 
the armistice concerning the ability 
of American manufacturers to make 
dyes, and the quality of the dyes. 
The principal credit for efficient 
work in manufacturing to meet the 
situation caused by a dve shortage 


should go to William Beckers, of 
New York, the witness said. 
Thomas Edison, he continued. at- 


tempted {o make certain organic 
chemical products, including phenol, 
necessary to make carbolie acid. but 
gave it up because of the cost of 
manufacture, 
(Continued on 


page 10.) 
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(Continued from Last Week.) 


On the same page we see that for 
the year 1919 the total receipts of 
“taxes collected” from the “Child 
Labor tax” were nothing; for the 
year 1920, $2,380.20, and for the year 
1921, $24,223.67. In other words, for 
the fiscal year 1921, it cost the Fed- 
eral Government several hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to collect to- 
tal returns of $24,223.67 from the 
operation of what is now contended 
to be a statute having a reasonable 
relation as a means to the end of 
raising revenue. At a total expense 
of about three times that for 1924, 


the Government has, therefore, ta-. 


ken into its treasury a total of only 
$26,603.87 in the three years 1919- 
1921. 

Of this total amount paid into the 
Treasury, undoubtedly a large part 
is in litigation now, paid under pro- 
test. The present case involves Over 
$6,000. Although this amount was 
paid under protest in the fiscal year 
1922, still it is an index of the status 
of Government revenues under this 
act. The entirely insignificant 
amounts paid in are paid under du- 
ress, and are then litigated. 


From this we see that the Goy- 
ernment has spent many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars over and 
above receipts during three years 
in an effort to enforce this _ at- 
tempted regulation of child labor. 
In the face of this it cannot be pre- 
tended that this statute has any 
reasonable relation to the raising of 
revenue. 

What has actually happened, the 
real effect of the statute as it has 
been enforced, is precisely what we 
have shown to be its natural and 
necessary effect when construed on 
its face. The employers have con- 
formed to the Federal regulations, 
and no tax has been paid. The Gov- 
ernment has had no revenue from 


the tax. But it has accomplished a 


police regulation within the States 
which it had no constitutional au- 


thority to effect. 


This is directly shown again by 
the language of the Commissioner's 
report. He says (page 18): 

“Federal certificates of age are is- 
sued in a number of States where 


-child-labor law requirements are 


less exacting than are those provid- 
ed for by the tax law. Such certifi- 
cates are issued by child labor offi- 
cers in the States of Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, and Virginia. * * * 

“The 23,017 applications received 
in the five States where Federal cer- 
tifieates of age are issued is 29 per 
cent below the number recorded for 
the preceding year. ‘This decrease 
is largely due to the increased ten- 
cency of the employer to refuse em- 
ployment to those under 46.” 

The Commissioner himself de- 
clares that the statute has an in- 
creased tendeney, not to raise reve- 
nue, but the very reverse, to force 
employers to conform to the Fed- 
eral police regulation. 

It results that this statute has no 
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Argument Child Labor Case 


obvious, natural, or reasonable rela- 
tion to the raising of revenue or 
taxes and is in no way adapted to 
that end. It is therefore unconsti- 
tutional, because not a means plain- 
ly adapted to, or having a natural, 
obvious, or reasonable relation to, 
an end within the scope of the pow- 
er of Congress. Besides, the right 
of the Government to remit the tax 
if the employment has been bona 
fide is not in harmony with the the- 
ory and nature of a revenue méas- 
ure but shows that the so-called tax 
is more in the nature of a penalty. 

On the other hand, it has not only 
an obvious and reasonable, but a 
direct and necessary, relation solely 
to the enforcement of a police reg- 
ulation of child. labop—-within§ the 
States. Ht is not only’plainly adapt- 
ed to that end, but that is the only 
end to which it is at all adapted. 
That end is admittedly beyond the 
power of Congress, and has been so 
adjudged. Therefore the statute is 
unconstitutional for this reason. 
The McCray Case, the Flint Stone 

Tracy Case, and the Doremus 

Case Distinguished. 

The Government relies largely on 
the MeCray case (195 U.§., 27). That 
case is clearly distinguishable from 
the one at. bar.. The tax on oleo- 
margarine in that case was not a 
prohibitive tax and was not such a 
high tax as to have the reasonable 
effect of causing a cessation of the 
sale of the commodity rather than 
compliance with the incidental Fed- 
eral regulation as to artificial color- 
ing. On the other hand, the Goy- 
ernment showed in that case that 
even after paying the ten-cents-a- 
pound tax on oleomargarine it still 
cost no more than butter and could 
be sold for even less than butter. 
See page 41, where it was shown: 

“The tax of ten cents per pound 
upon oleomargarine colored in imi- 
tation of butter is not prohibitive 
of its manufacture and sale. See 
Vol. 9, Manufactures, p 3, Census 
Report 1900, for summary of facts 
respecting the relative cost and 
value of butter and oleomargarine. 
These facts show that the cost and 
value of oleomargarine, with the ten 
cent tax added, about equals the 
cost and value of butter. In the 
testimony of the dealers it is stated 
that good butter costs on an aver- 
age two cents per pound more than 
colored oleomargarine in the Chi- 
cago Market.” 

It was there held, just as we con- 
tend here, that in construing the 
statute its necessary scope and ef- 
fect should be considered. And the 
decision was based upon the finding 
by the court that the scope and ef- 
fect of the statute was to raise rey- 
enue, although it might have an 
incidental regulatory effect. The 
holding that the acts were within 
the power of Congress was specifi- 
cally based on the finding that their 
necessary scope and effect was to 
raise revenue. The court said: 

“Undoubtedly, in determining 
whether a particular act is within 
a granted power, its scope and ef- 


fect are to be considered. Applying 
this rule to the acts assailed, it is 
self-evident on their face they levy 
an excise tax. That being their nec- 
essary scope and operation; it fol- 
lows that the acts are within the 
mere police regulation, is conclu- 
sively shown by the Commissioner's 
Report above referred to, which, on 
page 23, shows that for the year 1920 
fhe revenue produced from that 
grant of power.” 

The attack was on that part of 
the statute which taxed artificially 
eolored oleomargarine ten cents a 
pound, while ordinary uncolored 
Oleomargarine was taxed only % of 
a cent a pound. It was argued that 
this higher tax on colored oleomar- 
garine was not adapted to raise rev- 
enue but simply to effect a police 
regulation as to coloring and was 
therefore beyond the constitutional 
power of Congress; that is, the 
amount of the tax was the only in- 
dicia of an illegitimate end. 

That this court correctly decided 
that. the necessary scope and effect 
of this provision was to raise reve- 
nue from the tax on colored oleo- 
margarine, and not simply to pro- 
hibit its sale and hence effect a 
source was $1,194,72017, while that 
from the tax on the uncolored prod- 
uct was only $930,343.25; and that 
for 1921 the revenue produced from 
the former was $921,192.25 as com- 
pared with that from the latter of 
$655,427.08. | 
In other words, not only is. the 
oleomargarine tax a considerable 
revenue producer, but the very tax 
attacked in the McCray case as be- 
ing not a tax, but a police regula- 
tion in the form of a tax and havy- 
ing no relation to raising revenue, 
has consistently raised more reve- 
nue than the admittedly valid % 
of a cent tax. These facts are the 
very reverse of the facts as to the 
child labor tax. 

The Flint Stone Tracy Case, 220 
U. S., 107, is also clearly distinguish- 
able from the case at bar. In that 
case a tax on income of corpora- 
tions was attacked on the theory 
that it was a tax on the privilege of 
using the corporate franchise, that 
this franchise was the grant of the 
State, and that therefore the Fed- 
eral Government could not tax it. 
In the first place it was a pure tax, 
a revenue producer. It had only 
that end an effeet and was a means 
plainly adapted to raising revenue 
and to no other end. It was ad- 
mitted that the Federal Government 
had the right to tax corporate in- 
comes. It was contended that this 
right was taken away because part 
of the income came from the exer- 
cise of a franchise granted by the 
State. The specifie point decided is 
stated by the Court on page 153: 

“The inquiry in this connection is: 
how far do the implied limitations 
upon the taxing power of the Unit- 
ed States over objects which would 
otherwise be legitimate objects of 
Federal taxation, withdraw them 
from the reach of the Federal Govy- 
ernment in raising revenue, because 
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they are pursued under franchises 
which are the creation of the 
States?” 

And the holding was: 

“We, therefore, reach the conclu- 
sion that the mere fact that the 


business taxed is done in pursuance 


of authority granted does not ex- 
empt it from the exercise of Fed- 
eral authority to levy excise taxes 
upon such privileges.” 


That case bears no analogy to the 
ease al bar. . The ehild-labor tax is 
not a tax on corporate income. It 
is a tax or penalty “on the employ- 
ment of child labor,” measured by 
10 per cent of the net income of the 
offender. 


We have already fully discussed 
the facts and the holdings of the 
Doremus case and have shown that 
the registration tax on dealers in 
narcotics in that act was held to be 
eonstitutional upon specific 
ground that it bore a reasonable re- 
lation to the raising of revenue; 
that the dealers would pay the $1.00 
tax and would not stop dealing; that 
it was tax act and not a mere po- 
lice regulation. To show that the 
court was correct in this decision, 
it is only necessary again to call 
attention to the Commissioner’s re- 
port, which, on page 126, shows that 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, 295,127 registrants paid the tax. 
The statute had no effect to prevent 


dealing in nareoties, It raised reve- 
nue. 


The Veazie Bank Case Distinguished 

The only case in which this Court 
has ever held valid an act of Con- 
gress which purported to be a tax 
statute, but which had no reason- 
able relation to the raising of reve- 
nue because its necessary effect 
would be to destroy the subject tax- 
ed, was the Veazie Bank case, 8 
Wall., 533, and that statute was sus- 
tained, not under the taxing power 
of Congress, but under the power to 
establish and maintain the currency. 
It was held that although the effect 
of the tax on State bank notes was 
to prohibit them absolutely, — still 
that was a means having a reason- 
able relation to the end of establish- 
ing the currency, and hence was 
constitutional, although as a_ tax 
statute it might have no relation to 
the raising of revenue. 

To sustain this statute would tend 
to destroy the sovereignty of the 
States within their sphere and to 
destroy the dual system of govern- 
ment founded by the Constitution. 

We have seen that this statute, 
which is defended only as a tax 
statute, has no reasonable relation 
to the raising of revenue. We have 
seen that the only thing to which it 


is reasonably related is the stand- 


ardization of the ages and hours of 
labor of children in mines and fac- 
tories within the States. We have 
seen that this is its necessary and 
only effect. We have séen that this 
effect is one to which the power of 
the Federal Government does not 
extend, and which Congress has no 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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How Can the Dye Manufacturer 
Best Serve Your 
By cooperation in édiving the technical problems 


that confront you in the application of color? 


, main- 


The National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc 
tains a technical application division composed of a staff 


of color experts having at their disposal complete labora- 
tory facilities for the practical solution of color problems 


It ineludes the 


This technical service, which is freely offered to the Com- 
pany’s customers, covers all matters pertaining to the 


accurate application of ‘‘National’’ Dyes 
analysis of materials prior to the application of color and 
e mat 
S, Ww 


the selection of dyes suitable for these materials; the best 
methods of obtaining, in different classes of fabrics, new 
shades that are popularized by fashion; and all other prob- 


lems that constantly arise in dyeimg operations 


Toronto 
Providence 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 
Montreal 


New York 
Boston 
Chicago 
Hartford 


Charlotte | | <A 
a NATIONAL DYES 


on 


> U.S.A. I | 
4\ 
- 4 
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BAHNSON 


Aome of Simplicity 
ACH Humidifier 
acts as a complete 
Humidifying System, 1n- 
dependently, yet in co- 


operation with all others 
in the room. With 


Bahnson 
Humidifiers 


the group control of 


water and current sup- 
ply is adopted for con- 
venience only. 


Our Service Department will aid you 
in solving your Humidifying problems 


Have You Received Our Catalog? 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
General Offices and Factory: WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Eastern office, 437 Fifth Ave., at 39 St., New York City 
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Conditions Affecting Leather Belting 


In a paper read before the Na- 
tional Association of Leather Belt- 
ing Manufacturers, J. E. Rhoads 
brings out some interesting informa- 
tion relative to conditions affecting 
leather belting and research work 
that has been done to determine a 
number of these factors. A part of 
this address is given below: 

Two of the most frequent sources 
of trouble of belt users are belts 
sfretehing and running crooked, the 
latter usually with high speed 
drives where single bells are most 
likely to be used. It is evident that 
there are a number of things which 
may affect the stretch of a belt, such 
as the kind of hide used, tannage, 
method of currymg—that is, the 
percentage and distribution’ of 
grease in the leather itself, and the 
thoroughness of stretching given to 
the leather before it is made into a 
belt. 

The hide of spongy fibre or con- 
sistenev is likely to make leather 
that is more stretchy. It is well- 
known that certain tannages, prob- 
ably those which do not well fill the 
inter-fibular spaces, make leather 
which is more apt to stretch than 
that which is dead tanned. Belts 
running crooked, when not due to 
abuse, are certainly sometimes caus- 
ed by the springing of the piece of 
leather, after it is stripped to width, 
which is probably related somewhat 
to the factors influencing stretch 
just previously noted. 

With leather which is not thor- 
oughly tanned there seems to be a 
tendency for one edge of the strip 
to draw up more than the other 
after it has been stretehed, and 
thereby pulling crooked. Aside from 
the annoyance to the user by having 
to frequently tighten the belt, the 
tendeney to stretch causes a rapid 
reduction in the tension, and unless 
the coefficient of friction is un- 
usually good, there results a rapid 
diminution in the effective tension 
and the work which the belt will 
do. | 

While a moderate amount of 
stretch is perhaps not a serious matl- 
ter, the importance of this being re- 
moved as soon as possible, so that 
an effective tension high enough to 
earry the load satisfactorily may be 
maintained, is of great importance. 
As far back as the days of Freder- 
ick Taylor considerable work was 
done in determining what wae the 
proper tension to install a belt. He 
arrived at figures which were cer- 
tainly conservative and practicable. 
I think there is not much doubt that 
if the belt users of the country had 
been willing to adopt his recommen- 
dations in this respect, they would 
have had greater economy with belt- 
ing than has been the case. 

However, the tendency has been 
to load closer to the limit and to 
settle upon a tension which could be 
maintained fairly steadily, but which 
would give a maximum of power 
transmission. It would not be sur- 
prising to see higher tensions still 
adopted with improved methods of 
manufacture and better types of 
bearings. 

Closely allied with the question of 
stretch is that of creep and its cause, 


and elasticity, which we have for a 
long time thought one of the most 
valuable properties of the leather 
belt, and one which differentiated it 
sharply from most of the substitutes 
available. 

Some of the work on this has been 
done by Mr. Jones and Professor 
Sawdon, which has thrown rather 
more light on earlier work and the- 
ories in connection with the subject. 
They have shown that the leather 
belt is not perfeetly elastic in that 
it comes back immediately after the - 
removal of tension, but that there is 
a time lag which may have some 
bearing upon the problem of trans- 
mission of power. Just what this is 
will probably vary a little with dif- 
ferent leathers, but from the prac- 
tical standpoint of power transmis- 
sion it seems pretty clear that it 
will account for perhaps the first 
three-quarters of one per cent or 
one per cent of what we read as slip 
in our power transmission curves, 
and it would seem reasonable that 
there is room for further improve- 
ment in reducing this a little more 
in a way which will inerease slight- 
ly the efficieney of the leather belt. 

The wide variation in the observed 
coefficient of frietion readings on a 
belt when it is just new and tha! 
obtained after it has been in’ use 
some time shows clearly the im- 
portance of a proper finish on the 
surface. One inieresting feature 
which had not boen carefully stud- 
ied until perhaps of recent times is 
in the observation that the coeffi- 
cient of friction changes quite no- 
liceably at different speeds of slip 
on a given piece of leather, though 
the coefficient of friction does not 
apparently change in any consider- 
able way at different tensions. 


It is obvious that in a running 
belt the effective tension, which is 
the difference between the tension 
on the tight side and the slack side. 
is limited very definitely by the co- 
efficient of friction obtained at a 
given speed of operation and of slip. 
This problem seems to be one of the 
very fertile fields for further work. 

So far I have not mentioned the 
often spoken of factor of tensile 
strength, though it is apt to be one 
of the main things alluded to in 
leather belting specifications. IT have 
not mentioned it because the factor 
of safety in a good leather belt is 
high, often 5 to 1 to 10 to 4, and it 
is a very rare thing to hear of a 
belt tearing because of the load ap- 
plied to it unless some accident has 
occurred. 

Another important factor in the 
capacity of a given belt to transmit 
power is speed, and while consider- 
able work has been done on this 
subject, there is still a good deal to 
learn. It has been only a few years 
since a prominent leather belting 
manufacturer stated that he consid- 
ered it good practice to run leather 
belts for woodworking machinery at 
speeds in the neighborhood of 9,000 
feet per minute. Other makers dis- 
agree with him. 

Dr. E. D. Wilson, in presenting 
data on the subject published in 1919 
(and on which the tables published 
by the Exchange are based), has 
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shown that at this speed a double 


belt will transmit practically no 
power and a single very little in- 
deed. ‘There is no available ma- 


chinery for actually making such 
tests at these high speeds, and gen- 
eral experience in which little seien- 
tific data is available seem to indi- 
cate that the greatest efficiency: is 
obtained at speeds of 4,000 to 5,000 
feet per minute. 


So far as [ am aware, none of the 
data submitted take into considera- 
tion the effect of grease, and of the 
varying coefficient of friction at the 
high speed of slip. which would be 
obtained at any such speed as 9,000 
feet per minute. We do know, of 
course, that the centrifugal force 
increases very fast on higher speeds, 
throw the belts away 
from the pulleys, and it is likely 
that in scientific work. on this sub- 
ject, when it is done thoroughly, 
will, as is so often the ease, bear 
out. practical shop experience, af 
least in large measure, and recom- 
mend the limitation of speed to a 
more reasonable figure. 

Some years ago the subjeet of ‘hu- 
midity and its effect upon leather 
belts was investigated, but whether 
or not due consideration was given 
to the variation in the modern meth- 
ods of currving from the old hand 
stuffing, and whether the tests were 
made on a large number of belts? or 
only on a few of one. make, I am 
not aware. It does seem, however. 
prettv clear that the presence of 
large amounts of humidity lowers 
the effectiveness of a leather belt, 
but it is also likely. that proper 
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treatment will do something to les- 
sen this tendency. 


Decrease in Textile Employment. 

Washington.—Hosiery, underwear, 
woolen and silk manufacturers in- 
creased employment during Febru- 
ary last, while cotton and men’s 
clothing establishments decreased 
both payrolls and numbers of work- 
ers, it is indicated in employment 
statistics made public by. the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

The decrease in the cotton indus- 
Iry was brought about by the New 
England textile strike, it is indicat- 
ed. As compared with February, 
1921, all textile and elothing estab- 
lishments noted an. inerease in num- 
bers of workers, while total payrolls 
decreased solely in the cotton man- 
ufacturing and finishing establish- 
ments. 

Fiftv-eight cotton manufacturing 
establishments reporting to the bu- 
reau. in January and February 
showed a decrease of 3.6 per cent in 
workers on payrolls while the total 


payrolls decreased 5.9-per cent. As 


compared with February a year ago 
the number of workers increased 
1.8 per cent, while the payrolls de- 
creased .6 per cent. 

Larger decreases are shown in the 
cotton finshing industry, 17 estab- 
lishments reporting a. decrease in 
workers of 10.4 per cent and in pay- 
rolls is 17.9 per cent as compared 
with the preceeding month of Janu- 
ary. As compared with February, 
1921, employes increased 106 per 


January, 


cent while payrolls decreased 28 
per cent. 

Sixty-three hosiery and under- 
wear establishments reported “dur- 
ing the year’s period increased em- 
ployes 56.4 per cent and wages 60.1 
per cent, being the highest increase 
in the textile and apparel lines. As 
compared with January workers in- 
creased 2.8 per cent while wages in- 
creased 5.8 per cent. 

Forty-nine woolen establishments 
reporting for February showed an 
inerease in emploves of 1.2 per cent 


over January and of 39.8 per cent 
over February a year ago. As com- 
pared with the preceding month 


wages increased 4.3 per cent while 
the imerease totalled 43.7 per cent 
as compared with February, 1921. 


The silk industry showed practi- 
cally no change in numbers of work- 
ers In February as compared with 
the inerease being but five 
workers or less than one-tenth of 1 
per cent. The forty-five establish- 
ments reporting, however, showed 


an imerease in total payrolls of 2.8: 


per eent. As compared with Feb- 
ruary a year ago workers increased 
124 per cent while payrolls increas- 
ed 6.3 per cent. : 


During the period, January 15 to 
February 15 wage shenaees by estab- 
lishments in the textile industry 
were reported as follows: 


Cotton manufacturing: . Seven 
plants reported wage-rate decreases 
of 20 per cent, affecting all of the 
employes in three plants; but the 


number of employes affected in the 


remaining four plants was not stat- 


7 


ed. Another concern reported a re- 
duction of 44 per cent, but did not 
state the percentage of men affect- 
ed. The wages of all employes in 
{wo establishments were decreased 
10 per cent. The entire force in one 
plant had wage reductions ranging 
from 5 to 10 per cent. Two estab- 
lishments reported a wage cut of 8 
1-3 per cent, affecting the entire 
force. When the per capita earn- 
ings for January and February were 
compared, a decrease of 2.5 per cent 
was shown, as less time was worked 
in several establishments due_ to 
strike. 


Cotton finishing: A 145 per cent 
decrease in rates of wages was re- 
ported by one plant but the per- 
centage of employes affected was 
not stated. Six establishments re- 
ported a wage rate cut of 10 per 
cent, affecting all men in one estab- 
lishment and 95 per cent. of the men 
in five establishments. Reductions 
in rates of wages caused the per 
capita earnings for February to be 
8.6 per cent less than those for Jan- 


Hosiery and underwear: <A de- 
crease of 16 per cent in rates of 
wages was made by one plant to 95 
per cent of the force, while all the 
men in another plant were cut 15 
per cent in wages. Two establish- 
ments reported a wage reduction of 
12% per cent, affecting the entire 
force in the first establishment and 
9%) per cent of the force in the sec- 
ond establishment. When compar- 
ing the payrolls for January and 
February, an inerease of 2.9 per 
cent was shown. 


<_— Fiexible Tube 


The Powers Regulator No. 15 
This Regulator is designed 
for the control of air tem- 
perature in drying rooms of 
all kinds. Prevents use of 
more heat than is required, 
thus eliminating burning of 

¢loth. Easily installed. En- 
tirely automatic, reliable and 
Ask for Bulletin 


right in principle 
pendable. 


In the dye bath 


ard goods 


When drying in 
prevent tearing. 


Why The Textile Industry Needs 
Automatic Heat Control. 


Only approximate temperature control is pos- 
sible as long as busy.workmen and foremen are 


depended upon to “watch it.” 


Approximate re- 


sults won't do in the production of a first-class 


piece of goods. 


If you want to turn out a prod- 


uct that is uniformly first quality, temperatures 
must be brought to pre- “determined points and 


kept there. 


and mechanically de- 


they prevent 


places, eliminating seconds and sub-stand- 


In scouring, rinsing and washing they 
prevent discolored, 


harsh or tender goods. 
the piece they help to 


In sizing they insure even weight and 


Powers Thermostatic Heat Regulators 


accomplish this result because they are stionath. and largely eliminate broken 


ends and chafing. 


In general, they turn rough and “hit-or- 
eontro! of delicate processes into 


miss” 


mathematica! certainty. 


HE 


Specialists in Automatic 


984 Architects Bldg... New York 

2759 Greenview Ave., Chicago . 

595 Boston Wharf Bide., Boston 

The Canadian Powers Regulator Co., 


ira L. Griffin, Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Representative, 


A Thermostat Bulb 
The Powers Regulator No. 11 
Specially adapted for the 
control of liquid emperatures 
as in size boxes, washing 
machines, hot water tanks, 
dye kettles, etc. Entirely 
automatic and self-contain- 
ed, requiring no ~*outside 


power for operation. Send 
for Bulletin 129. 

Other designs for other 
uses, wherever heat control 


is desirable. 


eat Control 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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“SQUEEZING” 
Do You That— 


1. The AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE has exper- 
ienced cotton brokerage houses, strong financially and 
bearing excellent reputations in the Cotton Trade. 


2. The contract on the AMERICAN ealls for TEN. 


bales? (Minimum contract on other exchanges 100 
bales.) 


You can “average down” on purchases and “average 
up” on sales in a way that has never heretofore been 
possible? 'Conservative averaging operations can 
be carried out by the small mill in the same manner — 
the‘ the large mill has done heretofore on the old 
exci anges. 


4. A “squeeze of shorts” is impossible on the AMERI- 
CAN because of our SOUTHERN DELIVERY 
points? 


5. The “AMERICAN” contract is superior in many 

ways to the older forms of contracts and it is under 
the same strict supervision of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Let us tell you more about the “AMERICAN.” Any of the following brokers are 
anxious to serve you, or furnish any information you may desire: 


Oliver & Houghton A. T. Jennings & Co. EE. L. McGuigan & Co. Eblin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. 88 Broad Street 24 Stone Street 33-35-37 S. William St. 
New York New York New York New York 
_ Rose & Son Raymond Palmer & Co. Martin & Company _ Winfield Brothers 
24 Stone Street 81 Broad Street 116 Broad St. 25 Broad St. 
New York New York New York New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton Exchange Clearing 
Association, Inc. ) 
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Waste. 


Before a loom fixer can feel as- 
sured that:he can manage a weav- 
ing department in a modern cotton 
mill he must possess himself of that 
_ Valuable quality known as economy. 
If he is of a wasteful disposition he 
will find it all the more difficult to 
acquire the habit of economy and in 
turn inspire the weavers to be care- 
ful with the handling of the warps, 
the filling and everything that en- 
ters into the weaving of the fabrics. 
Some men are naturally economical. 
They know how to save enough out 
of their pay to never be short of 
funds. A man who is naturally eco- 
nomical has an advantage over the 
wasteful man when it comes to qual- 
ifying for the position of overseer 
of a weave room. However, a loom 
fixer who is otherwise competent 
need. not be discouraged, for he can 
acquire the habit and in time in- 
still it into his help. I have seen 
some of the most reckless spenders 
change to thrifty men after they 
have become accustomed to econ- 
omy. Referring to sdme concrete 
examples for purposes of illustra- 
tion, waste of yarn results from 
some apparently minor causes in 
the loom. It is not often that a con- 
dition exists in a loom like that 
shown in Figure 14, still it does ex+ 
ist under certain circumstances and 
often is the eause of considerable 
waste of yarn during a season. The 
drawing is of the top of a shuttle 
box showing the picker and the 
shuttle. It will be noticed that the 
filling has caught on the head plug 
of the picker at A. This is the re- 
sult of a little chipped place in the 
raw hide. The picker may have 
come into contact with a sharp. in- 
strument aft some time and the nick 
resulted. 

The filling may have been wound 
a little loose on the bobbin, or the 
shuttle may be a little too free in 
the box and the rebound causes the 
filling to sag, so that the nick ini 
the picker head catches the filling 
threads B as shown. Therefore when 
the shuttle is driven back through 
the shed the long piece of sagging 
filling thread frees itself from the 
nick and is carried into the shed. 
The surplus length of filling may be 
anywhere from six to a dozen inches 
and this is woven into the goods like 
a double end. Counting the original! 
filling end, these double ends make 
a total of three threads. Sometimes 
this happens every few inches and 
is not detected until a number of 
vards of cloth are woven. In order 
to have perfect goods this double 
end must be tediously picked out 
and this results in waste. This is 


F. J. Domo & Co. 


Cotton Brokers 
116 Broad St. NEW YORK 
Orders Executed For 10 Bales 
or Multiples Thereof 


Members American Cotton Exchange 
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Loom Fixer to Overseer 


mentioned as an example of one of 
the many little causes of waste in a 
weave room that an overseer has 
to watch out for even if he has a 
good corps of. fixers and second 
hands. 

When the Filling Knocks Off. 

Another cause of waste in some 
weave rooms results from filling 
knocking off. If the cause is due to 
the loom picking too hard, so that 


ethe shuttle is driven too severely 


into the opposite box, or if the shut- 


tle swell on the knocking off side is 
foo loose and lets the shuttle hit 
the packing in the box too hard, or 


if the packing is too hard, the loom 


fixer can easily correct the trouble. 
But sometimes the cause of the fill- 
ing knocking off as shown at C, Fig- 
ure 2, is caused by the loose wind- 
ing of the filling on the bobbins in 
the spinning room and the loom 
fixer cannot very well have this 
corrected. The overseer of weaving 
can report the matter to the super- 


Interesting Booklet D-33 on Facts 
Mill Men, Dealers and Growers 
Should Know, mailed on Request. 


Odd Lots Cotton 


Odd lot orders solicited for the purchase and sale 
of Cotton for future delivery 


Special Attention to Mill and Dealers’ Hedges 
EDWARD L. PATTON & COMPANY 


81 Broad Street, NEW YORK 


Code —Sheppereon's 


Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


intendent and show him a few sam- 
ples of the soft wound bobbins with 
the filling knocked off as in the 
sample. The superintendent ‘will 
notify the overseer of spinning and 
the trouble will be corrected. 

Another little item of waste that 
the overseer of weaving has to be 
on the lookout for is the bothersome 
and wasteful filling that produces 
snarls and kinks in the woven fab- 
ric as shown at D and E, figure 4. 
Kinks in the filling are, of course, 
due primarily to an excess of twist 
in the yarn. The twist does not 
cause the yarn to curl into various 
forms so long as the yarn is held 
af a tension. But as soon as re- 
leased, the over-twisted yarn will 
gather itself into kinks as in: Figure 
3. Usually the kink forms between 
the point of the bobbin or cop in 
the shuttle and the edge of the 
cloth in the loom. These kinks pro- 
ject above the surface of the cloth 
unless the loop portion happens to 
he: caught flat and then if is woven 
into the goods and forms a little ris- 
ing the same as when three threads 
combine. While it is not difficult 
to clip these kinks off from the face 
of the goods, each kink means just 
so much waste varn and many kinks 
in time will figure up to consider- 
able loss to the company. The kinks 
are avoided in many weave rooms 
by steaming the’ yarn for there is 
no way to get out.the twist after it 
once goes in. The-remedy is to re- 
duce the twist in the spinning. 
Instruction to Weavers as to Waste. 

Many weavers have no idea of 
economy of yarn and the overseer 
who instructs his fixers and weav- 
ers in prevention of unnecessary 
waste is the man who gets the best 
results in his department. The av- 
erage weaver does not know until 
told that every time she winds off 
more yarn than necessary to tie up 
a broken end, or damages cops by > 
stepping on them if a few happen 
to fall on the floor, or uses a hand- 
ful of clean cotton waste to wipe 
oily and soiled parts of the loom, she 
is causing waste and a loss to the 
mill. 

First of all, there should be con- 
venient boxes in which to put waste 
and keep it off the floor. and clean. 
The soft waste in the earding and 
spinning rooms is not so important, 
as it can be run through the ma- 
chines again without loss. But the 
weave room waste is twisted and 
must be classed with hard. waste 
and every ounce that is needlessly 
made is a loss. The hard waste 
must be put through the breaking 
machinery like shoddy material and 
the fibers get broken and will not 
be suifable for weaving in the bet- 
ter class of fabrics as originally. A 
little personal advice by the over- 
seer to anv weaver who is habitu- 
ally wasteful with the yarn, or any 
new weaver who does not know the 
importance of preventing waste, will 
go a long ways toward economy in 
this direction. 
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Testimony at Dyestuff Hearing. 
‘Continued from Page 3.) 

Edison sold his phenol to Dr. Hugo 
Schweitzer, now dead, who was de- 
seribed by Francis P. Garvan, presi- 
dent of the Chemical Foundation, as 
a master spy of the Germans, en- 
gaged at one time in obtaining <¢ 
corner on the supply of phenol to 
keep if from the Allies. Mr. Metz 
said Dr. Schweitzer was dead and 
could not defend himself, but inm- 
quired whether Thomas Edison 


would have sold phenol to him un- 


less if was proper to do so. He 
further declared, in effect, that Dr. 
Schweitzer’s activities then were as 
legitimate as were those of making 
explosives for the Allies. | 

Mr. Metz told of his troubles with 
the Alien Property Custodian after 


the United States went to war 
against Germany. He related, in 
substance, that Joseph H. Choate, 


Jr.. then connected with the Alien 
Property Custodian, suggested that 
he consent to an examination of his 
property, the expense, to be reason- 
able, to be paid for by ‘him. The 
Alien Property Custodian was then 
seeking to trace German-owned 
property. 

Commenting on the art of manu- 
facturing dyes, Mr. Metz told the 
committee that Germany developed 


this art, and that the entire world 
henefited to the full extent from 
Germany's efforts, which was also 


true of new, dyes, of which Germany 
had a practical monopoly of produc- 
lion, not because the Germans poOs- 
ressed a monoply of natural re- 
sources, but because of the excel- 
lence of the products. turned out, 

When the war broke out, in 1914, 
Mr. Metz testified, Germany, -as did 
other countries, placed. general 
embargo on all products, meluding 
dyestuffs, and pharmaceuticals, and 
al that time he realized the effect of 
withholding from this country nee- 
essary materials which we were im- 
porting. | 

Through his efforts with the State 
Department, and the Ameriean em- 
hassy in Berlin, Mr. Metz asserted. 
he succeeded in having the embargo 
raised on shipments to Ameriea, not 
only upon salvarsan, the sale = of 
he controlled here, but on 
dvestuffs and drugs in general, until 
the British began to hold up vessels 
and take off cargoes consigned to 
neutral countries, 

It was then the Germans decided 
to take no chances on goods sent 
here, and insisted upon guarantees 
{hat goods shipped by them to us 
would not’ be taken by either the 
British or the French. | 

The control policy, Mr. Metz said, 
was not peculiar to Germany, but 
was enforced by every country en- 
lering the war; this country adopt- 
ing the same policy immediately 
following the declaration of war. 

Mr. Metz said that it was through 
his efforts that dves were received 
from Germany, and that itowas he 
who arranged the charter for the 
steamship Matanzas, when the Ger- 
mans imsisted upon Ameriean ves- 
sels being sent abroad to obtain the 
dyes they were giving us. Mr. Metz 
told of conferences held in Wash- 
ington with Secretary Brvan, Seere- 
lary Redfield, and others, when the 
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situation was discussed as to what 
was contraband and non-contraband. 

It was finally suggested, he said, 
that what was needed was not ad- 
vice or lectures as to what was con- 


traband or non-contraband. but a 
guarantee that American vessels 


would not be interfered with when 
transporting needed dyes and chem- 
icals from Germany. 

Following conferences” between 
Mr. Kuttroff, whom Mr. Metz char- 
acterized as the “dean of dyestuff 
importers,” Mr. Poucher, who was 
then vice-president of the Badische 
Company; Mr. Nathan, his attorney, 
and Mr. Burr, it was decided to ask 
A. M. Patterson, president of the 
Textile Alliance, to allow the char- 
ter for the Matanzas cargo to stand 
in his name, so they would be a 
guarantee that German dyes com- 
ing over were intended for Ameri- 
“an consumers. Mr. Poucher, Metz 
testified, did not wish his name to 
appear in the transaction, or any 
German name, as this might be un- 
safe. 

The German Government, Mr. 
Metz told the eommittee, insisted 
that dyes sent here should be used 
in our own mills, and not exported 
fo enemy countries. This, however, 
did not apply to textiles dyes with 
these colors: whereas, the British 
Government stipulated that wool re- 
ceived from British.- countries, or 
products made from such wool 
should not be exported to any coun- 
try other than those of the Allies. 

Germany, he said, insisted that 
bond he given to the Government by 
the importers that the colors would 
not be exported. As the Govern- 
ment could not aceept such a bond, 
Secretary Lansing, Mr. Metz said, 
asked him to take the matter up 
with the German embassy, and i 
was finally arranged with the Ger- 
man Government that they would 
agree to accept the importer’s guar- 
antee, in the nature of a bond to be 
given to him personally. Mr. Metz 
told the committee that he had the 
honds from the various importers, 
and that he would present copies 
of the ehief ones for the informa- 
tion of the eommittee. 

While he was acting in the inter- 
ests of the German proposition, the 
Textile Alliance, Mr. Metz testified, 
were doing practically the same 
thing for the British Government, 
not only on woolen goods, but on 
rubber and other products. 

Mr. Metz said that he had never 
disputed the fact that we could 
make dyestuffs here, notwithstand- 
ing the injarious statements made 
by Dr. Norton, of the Department of 
Commerce, and to prove that he had 
faith in the dye imdustry, he had 
put his own money in plants on this 
side, even when others were. discred- 
iting his efforts. 


The Cotton Industry of Portugal. 


The production of cotton manu- 
factures in Portugal for the year 
1921 is estimated at 10,000,000 kilos, 
7,200,000 kiles of whieh were cloth, 
some 50,000 pieces of cotton goods 
27% meters in length are produced 
in the mills. of northern..Portugal 
per week of 48 hours. The _ per- 
centage of this output which enters 
into. the export trade is variously 


given from 12 to 40 per cent, 

The only established export mar- 
kets are the Portuguese colonies, 
principally Angola and Mozambique, 
since exportation of cotton goods to 
foreign countries is under license. 
However, owing to the rise of the 
Spanish peseta, recently there have 
been important shipments from 
Portugal to Spain. The war did not 
cause the loss of any markets to 
Portuguese cotton manufacturers, 
and the dominance obtained through 
tariff preferentials for Portuguese 
goods in the colonies is still main- 
tained. As a general rule, however, 
Portuguese goods can not compete 
with the produets of the United 
States or the United Kingdom. 

There is no direct exportation. by 
Portuguese mills. Business is car- 
ried on entirely by export firms with 
headquarters at Lisbon and having 
connections in the colonies on rather 
liberal credits arranged through 
Portuguese banks. Prices of Portu- 


guese cotton goods have increased 


steadily as the exehange value of 
the eseudo has declined. Mills in 
‘Portugal base their prices on Man- 
chester prices, plus duties, and con- 
vert the result at the exchange rate 
of the day. To give prices in Por- 
tiiguese currency would therefore 
be misleading, since they vardy from 
day to day with fluctuations in ex- 
change. 

There are said to be about 500,- 
000 spindles in operation in the 
Oporto consular district and about 
10,000 looms, which is practically the 
Same number as in. pre-war times. 
The amount of new machinery in- 
stalled has been fairly counterbal- 
anced hy the number of mills elos- 
ing down. However, in the quarter 
ending October 31, 1921, there were 
189,000 spindles in operation 
throughout Portugal. From an un- 
official though reliable source it is 
learned that not over 50 per cent of 
the total spindleage in all Portugal 
is actually in operation. 

Cotton mills in the vicinity of 
Oporto employ between 13,000 and 
14,000 weavers and spinners, of 
whom three-fourths are women. 
Practically all mills were working 
full time on February 1, 1922, that 
is, 48 hours a week. The average 
wage of weavers in Oporto is 15 
escudos a week, while in the coun- 
try towns it is 13 eseudos. This es- 
timate is at some variance from that 
of a private Portuguese source, an 
extensive employer of labor in Lis- 
bon and a stock owner in some of 
the Lisbon mills, who states that in 
that vicinity men receive 5 escudos 
per day and women 3 escudos per 
day of eight hours, which, at the 
rate of 12.50 escudos to the dollar, 
are equivalent to 10 cents and 24 
cents per day for men and women, 
respectively. 

The steady and rapid depreciation 
of Portuguese currency has render- 
ed the importation of British cot- 
ton goods. onee gute a factor, more 
and more dfficult, and at present 
there is no importation of foreign 
textiles. One firm in Oporto which 
formerly bought Manchester goods 
in large quantities has not done any 
importing for over a year, and. its 
large stocks are unsalable today on 
account of the adverse exchange. In 
many lines it has been necessary to 
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lower the quality of domestic man- 
ufactured goods to meet the gradu- 
ally decreasing purchasing power of 
the laboring classes.—-Commerce Re- 
ports. 

Newport Introduces New Vat Color. 

The Newport Chemical Works has 
introduced a new product under 
name of Anthrene Jade Green, of 
same characteristics as other Anth- 
rene eolors, and produces very fast 
brilliant bluish green. 

In placing on the market this ‘vat 
dye of the anthraquinone series, the - 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc. have 
added a new and valuable product to 
their range of vat dyes. 

Newport Anthrene Jade Green is 
marketed as a 20 per cent paste and 
produces bright green shades of a 
bluish cast, which are extremely 
fast to light, washing and chlorine. 
Combined with Newport Anthrene 
Yellow G Paste, a range of bright- 
est greens may be obtained, which 


were heretofore difficult to pro- 
duce with fast. colors, the makers 
state. 


The color. has the distinct advan- 
tage over the other Anthrene greens 
of retaining its full green shade un- 
der the action of chloride of lime, 
according {o the manufacturers. 

Newport Anthrene Jade Green is 
also adapted to the dyeing of silk 
varns, vielding greens of eycellent 
fastness to washing and light. The 
product should ereate considerable 
interest among the manufacturers 
of ginghams and shirtings, and is a 
significan! achievement in the pro- 
duction of new fast colors in. this 
eountry. 


Ginning Figures in Cotton Crop. 


Washington, March 20. — Cotton 
production for 1924 was 7,976,665 


running bales, or 7,952,539 equiva- 
lent 500 pound bales, the census bu- 


reau. announced today in its final 
ginning report of the season. The 


1920 production was 413,270,970 run- 
ning bales, or 13,439,603 equivalent 
900 pound bales. The crop was esti- 
mated by the department of agri- 
culture last December in its. final 
report al 8,340,000 equivalent 500 
pound bales, 

Round bales included in the erop 
for 1921 was 123,791 bales compared 
with 206534 in 1920: American- 
Egyptian cotton amounted to 37,094 
bales compared with 92.564 and sea 
island cotton amounted to 3.316 bales 
compared with 4.468. 

Cotton remaining to be ginned af- 
fer the March cancass, and which 
was included in the total crop was 
estimated at 7,435 bales compared 
with 211,893 bales ginned after the 
March canvass last vear. 

Ginnings by states, in equivalent 
900 pound bales, follow: Alabama. 
079,965; Arizona, 45,323: Arkansas. 
796,863; California, 34,109: Florida, 
10,905 ; 787,052; Louisiana, 
278,805; Mississippi, 812.867: Mis- 
souri, 69,931; North Carolina, 776.- 
206; Oklahoma, 481,286: South Garo- 
lina. 754,551; Tennessee, 304.949: 
Texas, 2,197,644; Virginia, 16,368: all 
ether states, 8.745. 

The number of ginneries operated 
was 16,185 compared with 18.440 for 
1920. 
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Contest Begins Next Week. 


The contest for the best practical 
article upon the subject “If I Were 
Building a Mill” will begin next 
week and those who expect to en- 
ter the contest should send in their 
papers as @arly as possible. 

In addition to the prizes of $25, 
$15 and $10 for the three best arti- 
cles there is a considerable honor 
attached to winning in a contest of 
this kind as it proves the wimner to 
be well versed in cotton manufac- 
turing. 

®ome years ago a prominent mill 
treasurer was reading the articles 
submitted to a contest on spinning 
and became.very much impressed 
with the ideas advanced in one of 
the papers. He secured the name 
and address of the writer and made 
him -superintendent of one of his 
mills, 

Some day a man will be consider- 
ing the erection of a large mill and 
in order to get the best ideas, will 
be reading over the articles submit- 
ted to the contest upon “If I Were 
Building a Mill.” 

If he finds one whose idea ap- 
pears good to him, it may be that 
he will secure that man to assist in 
building the mill and running i! 
when completed. 

As these articles will be printed in 
book form and distributed for years 
to come, who knows what results a 
real good article may. produce. 

Let no one fail to write because 
he ean not write or spell well. Some 
of the best practical men have lim- 
ited education and we have men 
who will eorrect all errors in writ- 
ing and spelling. 

The following 
rules: 


are the contest 


Contest Rules. 


4. Articles must not be longer than 
three full columns. 

2. Articles must be signed with as- 
sumed names but the real name and 
address of the writer must be known 
to us. 

3. The subject, “If Tf Were Build- 
ing a Mill,” will include anything 
that has a bearing upon the subject, 
including the buildings and village. 

4. Articles must be original and 
articles that inc!ude paragraphs or 
sections copied from other articles 
on this subject will be thrown out. 
The contestants and all of our read- 
ers will be requested to call our at- 
tention to any ar!icles that show evi- 
dence of having heen copied. 

5. Articles will be published by us 
in the order received and the judges 
will be instrueted that where two 
are of equal merit the decision shall 
be given to the one received first. 

6. In mentioning carding, drawing, 
roving, spinning, spooling, twisting 
or warping machinery the name of 
the maker of such machinery § can 
not be given. This rule will not 
apply to opening, slashing, finishing 
or special machinery. 

7. No article which is received af- 
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ter April 15, 1921, will be considered 
in the contest. 

8, The contest will be decided by 
length. 
opinion relative to which is the best 
seven practical men who, acting in- 
dependently of each other, shall 
read the article and give us their 
and second best. A vote for first 
place will count (1) and a vote for 
second place will _count one-half 
(%). 

9. The article receiving the larg- 
est number of the judges’ votes will 
be declared the winner and its writ- 
er will receive $25.00. The writer of 
the article which receives the sec- 
ond largest vote will receive $15.00 
and of the third best, $10.00. 


A See 4 About the Contest. 
N. 
Mareh 27, 

Southern Textile Bulletin, 

Charlotte, N. C, 
Dear Sirs: 

In the contest “If I Were Build- 
ing a Mill,” will I be permitted to 


1921, 


_use the name of spinning, spindles. 


spooler, guides, spooler tensions, - 
ete.? 
_Yours very truly, 
Answer. 
It will be entirely all right to 
mention the name of any spindle, 
guide, or tension device that you 


prefer provided that you do not say 
anything against any other kind, 
You can not, however, give the 
name of the maker of the spinning 
frames or spoolers that you prefer. 
Devices and attachments are an im- 
portant part of cotton mill -specifi- 
cations and the writers are there- 
fore permitted to name them. 
Yours truly, 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Spinning Bands. 


Editor: 


In putting twist in spinning bands, 
should the first twist be put in the 
same way as the twist in the roving, 
or should it be the reverse of that 
in the roving. It seems to me. that 
less attention is paid to bands than 
their importance deserves. 

Bander. 


Question on Twist. 


Editor: 


I would like to know if changing 
the twist in roving has any effect 
on the yarn after it passes the roll- 
ers. Does it make the yarn stronger 
or. weaker? I would like to hear 
from some of your readers regard- 
ing this, 

Twist. 


Ends Won't Stay Up. 
I would like space to ask the fol- 
lowing question on your Discussion 
Page: 


Why is it that in making 20s fill- 
ing yarns, for example, that the ends 
will not stay pieced up at the bot- 
tom? I mean that after doffing and 
starting up the frames and winding 
{he traverse down to where the yarn 
should start on the empty bobbins, 
the ends will not stay put up. If I 
start the frame with the traverse 
where the tapper starts on the bob- 
bin, I have no'trouble. What is the 


best wav to overcome this trouble?: 


N. 


Dont’s for Spinners. 


Don't let 
as this will 
work. Don’t 


the travelers get mixed, 
result in bad running 
use bobbins that are 
cracked, because they will not run 
true. Don’t break the travelers off 
with a hammer, as this will damage 
the ring, use a bobbin to break the 
travelers. Don’t allow the roving 
traverse motion to become jammed, 
since this will make a ridge in the 
leather rolls. Don’t use eard cloth- 
ing to clean steel rolls, for it 
scratches the rolls. Don't allow the 
rails to get out of alignment, be- 
cause if they are not level, the work 
will never run good, since the rail 
is higher on one side and that causes 
the travelers to pull heavy. The 
Shuttle. 


Pritchard Paint Co. 

The name of the Ezell-Pritehard 
Company, of Charlotte, has been 
changed to the Pritchard Paint Com- 
pany. The location of this. com- 
pany, | 
business with cotton mills, will con- 
tinue at the same address, 12 West 
Fifth. street. Officers of the reor- 
ganized company are Charles R. 
Crumley, president; Chas. Stroupe, 
vice-president; Wardlaw P. Thomp- 
son, secretary, and T. W. Pritchard, 
lreasurer. 


which has built up a large 


English Mills Reduce Wages. 


March 27.— 
Thirty per eent off the present scale 
the amount of the wage reduc- 
tion to whieh Lancashire cotton mill 
operatives will be subjected, it was 
definitely announced by the manu- 
facturers today. This is in line with 
what had been generally expected 
when the wage question was recent- 
ly resumed, 

Opposition to the eut is antici- 
pated, and the situation will be com- 
plicated if the question of changing 
working hours be raised, which is 
probable. 


Manchester, 


IS 


OFFICES 
COMMUNITIY HOUSES 
COTTAGES 


Strong— Attractive to the 
eye— Vermin Proof 


Use Southern Gypsum 
Co. Plasters 


Address 


Southern Gypsum Co. 


North Holston, Va. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period Or 


Fer Use with Either Natural, Induced-or Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Order them 


INVESTM 


ENT VALUE] 


PHILADELPHIA 


STEEL SHELVING 


and Factory Equipment 


from Stock 


David Lupton’s Sons Company 
Philadelphia 


for 
= 


¥* 


< 
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Atlantic Patent Black 


is the general designation under which 
ATLANTIC Sulphur Blacks will be 
sold in the future. | 


ATLANTIC PATENT BLACK is 
made in the most modern Sulphur 
Black unit in America, just completed 
at our Portsmouth plant, which has a 
productive capacity sufficient to take 
care of the larger part of the Sulphur 
Black needs of America. 


The physical form of ATLANTIC 
PATENT BLACK is covered by U: 8S. 
Patents Nos.. 1383071 and 1383072 is- 
sued June 28, 1921. 


Among the noticeable improvements 
in ATLANTIC PATENT BLACK over 
our former production, are greater sol- 
ubility, greater strength and greater 
brilliancy. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 


Tinited States. 


SONS CO. 


Every Cotton Mill has use for some type of Flanged 
Pulley and we are prepared to furnish preety, any 
type that you may need. 


the W229 


of POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY, is the 
result of 63 years of studied experience upon this one 
line only. We offer you the benefit of that experience 
in the service of our Engineering Department which 
is yours for the asking. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Line 


POWER TRANSMITTING. MACHINERY Ge) 


merece from Trade 


Textile News of the World in Brief. 


The following reports on the tex- 
lile situation in various parts of the 
world have been reeeived during the 
week by the Textile Division of the 
Department of Commerce: 
Purchases of Textiles in Germany. 

American purchases of textile 
products in Germany are light, ow- 
ing to great price increases and in- 
ability to guarantee firm prices for 
delivery some months hence. Resi- 
dent buyers for American firms, 
says Commercial Attache Herring, 
at Berlin, are of the unanimous 
Opinion that if is unwise to place 
large purchases because of the pre- 

vailing high prices. 

Current opinion has prevailed re- 
cently among knit goods manufac- 


turers that large quantities of un- 


derwear have been purchased by 
firms in Germany for shipment to 
Commercial Attache 
Herring has been able to find. no 
verification of the reported  pur- 
chases. 

Australasian Merino vs. Crossbred 

| Wools. 

During the 1920-21 season 286,142 
bales of merino wool were held in 
Sydney and 32,786 bales of crossbred, 
being 90 to 10 per cent, respectively. 
In Melbourne the proportion was 66 
per cent merino and 34 per cent 
crossbred. At Geolong the propor- 
tion was 62 per cent merino and 38 
per cent crossbred. In Brisbane 98 
per cent of the wool sold was me- 
rino, and the same proportion was 
recorded in Arelaide. In Western 
Australia 96 per cent of the wool 
was merino. In Tasmania the pro- 
portion was 43 per cent merino and 
57 per cent crossbred, while in New 
Zealand only 4 per'’cent of the wool 
sold was merino, the remaining 96 
per cent being crossbred. 

Polish Imports of American Cotton 
Increase. 

Polish imports of raw cotton in 
1920 originally from the United 
States amounted to 57,691 bales of 
900 pounds, while in the first six 
months of 1921, Polish imports of 
American cotton totalled 62,883 
baels. These quantities include, not 
only direct shipments from. the 
United States, but trans-shipments 
via Liverpool, Bremen and other 
ports, according to a dispatch from 
Trade Commissioner Smith, at War- 
saw. 

Shanghai International Silk Testing 
House. 

The Shanghai International Test- 
ing House formally announced that 
it is now prepared to receive and 
issue certificates for a limited 
amount of raw silk for tests, says 
a cable to the Department of Com- 
Commissioner 
Hoyt. The establishment of this 
conditioning house in Shanghai is 
an outcome of the splendid work 
which the International Silk Com- 
mission has been fostering in China 
during recent years. Further. de- 
lails may be obtained by inquiry to 
the Textile Division. 

Development of Cotton Industry in 
Australia. 

Consul General Sammons at Mel- 
bourne reports that at a_ recent 
meeting of the Premiers of the va- 
rious states of Australia, develop- 
ment of the cotton industry in that 
country was discussed with much 
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seriousness and with added expecta- 
tions as to the future. It is hoped, 
by co-operating with the British 
Cotton Growing Corporation, ways 
and means may be provided for en- 
suring satisfactory prices for such 
cotton as may be produced. Fur- 
ther, it is planned to prepare cer- 
tain areas for cotton growing and to 
utilize the same in connection with 
inducing new settlers to come to 
Australia. 

Roumanian Cotton Goods Market. 

Trade Commissioner Van Norman 
at Bucharest reports that Rouma- 
nian retail merchants have practi- 
cally disposed of their entire stocks 
of manufactured goods and will have 
fo obtain new supplies for the com- 
ing season. Although prices asked 
for piece goods are high, some 
wholesale dealers are lowering 
prices in an attempt to get retailers 
to replenish their ‘stocks, Practi- 
eally no orders have been placed 
abroad and with wholesale stocks 
small, no substantial decline in 
prices is looked for. 

Novel Plan to Strengthen Bradford 
Wooten Industry. 

A novel plan to strengthen the 
financially depressed woolen indus- 
try of Bradford, England, is report- 
ed to the Department of Commerce 
by Consul Young. A limited liabil- 
ity company under the suggested © 
name of “The Wool Textile Finance 
Co., Ltd.,” with a capital of 50,000 
pounds in 1,000 shares of 50 pounds, 
the whole of which will be called 
up, will be formed. Each sharehold- 
er is to be liable for an additional. 
1,000 pounds in respect of each 
share held by him, so the company 
will control 1,050,000 pounds. Share- 
holders will be required to. give 
promissory notes for their liabili- 
ties, but the amounts will be paid 
only when required to fulfill obli- 
gations contracted by the company. 
All sections of the woolen and worst- 
ed trade wiil be invited to sub- 
scribe, and financial assistance will 
be given by guarantees to banks or 
as the directors may determine, but 
no company will be permitted to 
secure credit. greater than 1,000,000 
pounds. Firms receiving assistance 
will not be compelled to trade with 
other members of the company. A 
free hand is given and assisted firms 
may use their diseretion in this re- 
spect... 

It is planned that great stress will 
be laid on reputation and integrity 
so that a loan made to a member 
will so stabilize his credit rating 
that banks will also loan. In this 
way help will be given in greater 
amounts than could otherwise be 
derived. Before the credit guaran-: 
Lee is given a financial statement of 
the requested firm must be pre- 
sented for examination. It is under- 
stood that this proposal is meeting 
with disapproval, for it is claimed 
competitors will gain an unwarrant- 
ed knowledge of others in the same 
trade. This may be a stumbling 
block to proceedings. One other 
objection is heard, based on the 
ground that the proposed company 
will be intruding in the banking 
field and exercising functions banks 
are better fitted to do. .This view is 
refuted by saying that the banks 
have not met the situation of finan- 
cial stringency of these firms as 
they might have, and that some 
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agency must enter the field and 


supply the need, as well as imply 


that these Bradford firms have suf- 


ficient security to warrant them re- 

ceiving loans. Banking interests are 

inclined to favor the scheme. 
Argentine Market Improving. 

A leading textile importer of Bue- 
nos Aires has recently stated that 
the textile import situation has im- 
proved in the last six months... Old 
stocks ‘acquired at high prices have 
been considerably reduced as have 
imports, particularly from the Unit- 
ed States. Imports of cotton goods 
from Manchester also have declined 
in recent months and prices of cot- 
ton goods imported from all coun- 
tries have decreased considerably. It 
is maintained that the present low 
price of cotton goods will: be instru- 
mental in broadening the demand. 
—Consul General W. Henry Robert- 
son, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Montevideo’s Wool Shipments. 

For the calendar year 1921 Monte- 
video exported 123,357,164 pounds of 
greasy wool, which represented an 


SOUTHERN 
increase of more than 70 per cent 
over the total for 1920. Hamburg 


was the principal port of destina- 
tion in 1921, supplanting Boston. The 
1921 exports of washed wool exceed- 
ed those of 1920 by almost 200 per 
cent and shipments of fleece in the 
same period increased nearly {50 
per ecent.—vVice Consul Sherwood H. 
Avery, Montevideo, Uruguay.) 

During February tevtile fibre ship- 
ments through the American consu- 
late at Saltillo, Mexico, were nearly 
ea to the exports of the last quar- 
ter of 1921. Shippers declared that 
this is from warehouse stocks which 
have been held in contemplation of 
a price recovery which, however, 
has not materialized. It is expected 
that the fibre will be disposed of af 
a loss of .01 to 01% per pound to 
the grower. Seasons for unloading 
this stoek are the unstable market, 
unsettled political conditions and the 
financial status of the growers.— 
Consul Fred R. Robinson, Saltillo, 
Mexico. 


assarsau Estimate of Lost Production Through New England S‘rike to Date 


(Daily Row Recor d) 


The total lost production, 
strike, through Saturday, March 


based on actual data. 


caused by 
25, 
‘These figures can now be considered as official, 


England cotton mill 
at 69,360,997 yards. 
inasmuch as they are 


the New 


is estimated 


The Daily News Record estimate of lost production does not take into 


consideration the large 


shipped from Rhode Island to other 


yardage that has been held up through the shut- 
down of the Rhode Island finishing plants. 


Considerable eloth has been 


finishing plants—but this has, never- 


theless, not been sufficient to avoid tying up large yardage. 
The Daily News Record estimate of lost production does not take into 


consideration the 
has been taken out of the market, 
mills. 


With 69,360,977 yards lost production through Saturday, 
creasing daily at the rate of 1,846,373 yards. | 
centered on developments at Lawrance. 
wage cuts become effective al the Pacific Mills, 


Attention today ‘is 


where 


fact that somewhat over 


2,000,000 pounds of tire fabric 


through the trouble at Rhode Island 


{his is in- 


Mass.. 
the Everett Mills 


Daily Pro- Days Lost Pro- 


square yards. 
tNewmarket 
vards weekly: 


Mig. Co. 


has 655 


eotton 
and 1,346 silk looms which produce 26,000 yards weekly. 


Oper- duction Shit  duetion 

Mills Looms Spindles. atives in Yds. Down in Yards 
Centerville, R. ...... 1,132 44112 ‘350 31,891 52% 1,674,277 
2 882 101,648 935 63,544 53% 3,399,443 
3,000 96,000 69,840 53% 3,874.44 
Valley Queen ......... 10.066 53% 538! 
719 32,976 340 15.993 52 831,636 
22,000 620,000 15,500 753,987 35% 26,766,538 
+Lonsdale, Berkeley 

7,038 290,883 2,950 179,500 44% 7,987,750 
1.000 33.000 1.400 5,000 42% 242 500 
Narragansett (tire 

and the Arlington Mills. 

_Jenckes (tire fabric)... 400 73,420 2.090 
620) 22.028 180 M475. 2 28,750) 
Nottingham .......... 506 18,880) 155 14,051 1 14,05 
Stark Mills, Manchester, 

2.271 88.096 2,250 77,419 35% 2,748,375 
Mim. 606 24,624 250) 13,393 35% 475,451 
Ssuncook Mills ........ 2,201 84,000 RDO 21,650 35% 1,833,575 
Pacifie Mills (Crcheco) 3,642°- 150,455 1,300 124,774 35% 4,322,977 
*Nashua and Jackson 

4,847 186,679 2,840 250,000 35% 8,875,000 
tNewmarket Mf;. Co.. 655 65.896 1,200 5, 460 193.830 
Hamilton Mfg. Cc., 

2.750 160,000 1,500 80,645 35% 32,897 
**Otis Co., Ware, 

1.000 66.952 1,800 40.000 138% 540.000 

58.783 2.220.870 36,212. 41,846,373 69, 360,997 

TAshton and Berkley, 44% days each; Lonsdale, 40% days. 

"Nashua Mills ineludes production of blankets, which is given in 


looms, which produce 30,000 


This estimate covers ‘only the cotton looms, 


‘*Otis Co—This estimate includes only 


the cloth production—and 


does not take into consideration the production of underwear by this 


mill. 
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extreme. 


summer. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
The most durable water 
closet made, . 


In service winter and 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. | 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Wilmington, Del. 


TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 


COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. I. 


A.B. CARTER, Seuthern Representative, 


Gastonia, N.C. 
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TOLHURST 


EXTRACTORS 


Pre-eminent in the textile industry 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 
New. York Office, 111 Broadway 


Representatives in: 


Charlotte; N. C. San Francisco, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Chicago, Ill. California Montreal, Que., Canada 


TROY, New York 


The Prices of 
DRONSFIELD’S 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
Emery Filleting 


was substantially REDUCED 


TRADE MARK 


_ Only rigid economy and improved methods of pro-. 


duction permit of such a rediiction which is greater 


than the equivalent in reduced costs of materials and 
labour. 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 
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Can Foremanshtp Help Rebuild Profits 


The following article by B. M. 
Nussbaum, which appeared in. In- 
dustrial Management, shows how 
much the suceess of any plant de- 
pends on the work of the foremen, 
or overseers. Superintendents and 
overseers play a tremendous part in 
the success of any mill and both will 
find in this article many valuable 
suggestions and that will not only 
help in the successful operation of 
the mill, but be of much benefit to 
the individuals themselves: 

At-the depth of the industrial de- 
pression of 1924, I Came across a 
textile mill in New Jersey that was 
running full force overtime. Many 
of its competitors were shut down 
for lack of orders; and most of those 
that were going at all, were operat- 
ing on reduced sehedules. Yet this 
mill had no lack of orders, and no 
lack of work for its employees, and 
as I learned later, no lack of profits 
for its owners. 

Inquiring into reasons for ths un- 
usual prosperity, I found, as might 
be expected, that this company was 
in an exceptionally strong. position 
beth on its production and on its 
selling end. It had modern equip- 
ment, skilled operatives, good man- 
agement and a strong sales organi- 
zation. Many of its competitors ap- 


parently had the same, but the one 


feature in which it outshone the 
others, one of the mill executives 
pointed out, was in the character of 
its foremanship. 

“Our foremen here,” said this of- 
ficial, “are not merely operatives, 
who have been promoted to be de- 
partment bosses. They are key men, 
picked team-leaders of their depart- 
ments. They have been carefully 
selected, trained in company poli- 
cies, drilled in its standards of high 
quality and economical production— 
with the result that they get from 
their departments high quality of 
production at the lowest possible 
cost. Foremanship is a hobby with 
our president. He has devoted him- 
self personally and has enlisted the 
entire managerial force, to develop- 
ing our foremen to their highest ¢a- 
pacities. He has made them realize 
that the company’s production suc- 
cess depends directly on their loy- 
alty and leadership. Such an atti- 
tude has enlisted the foremen 
whole-heartedly in our program and 
they in. turn have exerted them- 
selves to win the co-operation of the 
workers. With the entire organi- 
zation keyed up, we get a higher 
percentage of production per man, 
and a lower percentage of wastage 
per unit, than the average mill. And 
our sales force simply utilizes this 
obvious advantage in meeting com- 
petition and. getting the business. 

Why should not other plants en- 
joy teamwork and. lowered costs, 
giving them a strategic sales ad- 
vantage? These things are natura! 
results of developing foremanship 
to its highest possibilities. 

The speedy readjustment of Amer- 
ican industry and its restoration to 
a profit basis are largely dependent 
on immediate reduction of costs. If 
costs are brought down, increased 
sales and profits will surely follow. 
The experience of the New Jersey 


textile mill illustrates this, and is 
typical of similar experiences in 
other industries. 

Allied with lower costs, and to my 
mind quite as essential to a perma- 
nent establishment of any industry 
on a dividend-paying basis, are two 
other requirements-—the good will 
of the workers and the sustaimed 
quality of the product. In fact, low- 
ered costs cannot be attained with- - 
out the sincere co-operation of the 
workers and such co-operation can- 
not- long exist without goodwill. As 
for the quality of the produet, this 
vannot be cheapened in the face of 
strong competition without cutting 
away all chance of permanent re- 
building. Therefore, industrial ex- 
ecutives during the period of read- 
justment, in preparing and exeecut- 
ing plans for the upbuilding of their 
business, must give serious atten- 
tion to these three essentials: (1) 
cost saving, (2) labor harmony, (3) 


‘standard quality. 


Bringing costs down to the mini- 
mum is more than making an expert 
survey, drawing up a comprehensive 
program and passing if out to the 
factory departments as the law of 
the plant. We may ordain the most 
logical and workmanlike systems, 
lay them out graphically, post them 
on the bulletin boards or publish 
them in the plant magazine, but that 
does not necessarily mean one hun- 
dred per cent performance, or any- 
thing approaching it. These ideas, 
whether they be a new method of 
processing or a system to check 
waste or a plan to stimulate sug- 
gestions from the workers, must first 
of all be “sold” to the plant force. 
The necessary salesman of new 
ideas within the plant is the fore- 
man. | | 

“Most of the improvements, poli- 
cies and ideals of a eompany stop 
at its foremen,” said H. L. Wilcox, 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Columbia Graphophone Man- 
ufacturing Company. “They are not 
transmitted to the rank and file of 
employees. The most elaborate safe- 
ty campaign may be entirely nega- 
tived by a careless and indifferent 
foreman. The “most convincing 
health campaign may be rendered 
futile by the foreman with a sneer. 
The most patient study of opera- 
tions and most scientific reorganiza- 
tion of working methods may be 
entirely wasted by the foreman who 
tells his men to ‘fergit it’ when the 
reorganizers are on the other side 
of the door. The smoothest and 
most successful of production rou- 
tines may be disorganized or smash- 
ed by the whim of a foreman who 
is ignorant of the working of the 
whole plant. The friendliest kind 
of relations between executives and 
smployees, the most careful of. em- 
ployment methods, may be wiped 
out and a high labor turnover piled 
up by a tyrant foreman. The most 
enlightened and earnest labor policy 
may be distorted into an object of 
bitterness and resentment by a few 
words from a cynical foreman with 
agrouch. In every phase, at every 
point, the work of the executives 
may be made or marred by the fore- 
man.” 
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Cost Saving and the Foreman 

Reduced costs depend on the max- 
imum utilization of men, machimery, 
methods, materials, and money. The 
man who is directly responsible for 
the utilization of four of these ele- 
ments in the average plant is the 
foreman. He does not have the 
spending of the firm’s money as 
money, but he can quickly cost it 
many dollars by careless or indif- 
ferent or ignorant handling of anv 
one of those other four elements, 
all of which have their money equiv- 
alent as elements of produetion. 

There are two kinds of cost sav- 
ing; those little economies that are 
worked out day by day on-the job, 
and those larger: economies that flow 
from the brainwork of a few men 
at the top. The little economies in 
the aggregate may come to as much 
as the big ones. 

The average plant must depend 
almost entirely on its foremen for 
the on-the-job savings. They are 
frequentiy the sort that can be dis- 
covered only by some one in close 
contact with the machines or proc- 
esses. And here is where the type 
of foreman described in the opening 
section of this article shines. He 
has been trained to think in terms 
of the plant’s teamwork, to watch 
for opportunities to improve pres- 
ent methods, and he is constantly 
on the alert for new short cuts that 
will save time or power, or econo- 
mize space, or facilitate production 
in some way. 

I have in mind an example of a 
young foreman in a western paper 
mill. By studying a course in pro- 
duction methods which was organ- 
ized among the department man- 
agers of his plant, this young fellow 
was set to thinking about ways to 
better the production of his depart- 
ment. Finally he centered his at- 
tention on the large amount of waste 
paper resulting from the removal! 
of paper rolls from the machine. 
The old method was to use a hook, 
and this produced a large toll of 
jagged waste paper that was put 
back into the mill for reprocessing. 
The young foreman conceived the 
idea of using a knife, which resulted 
in a clean cut of paper, much of 
which could be put into stock, and 
the remainder cut up into smal! 
specimen sheets for samples. This 
method of producing samples alone 
saved the company many hundreds 
of dollars annually, as if had been 
the custom to fake paper from stock 
and cut it up to make samples. 

In another case, a foreman observ- 
ed a condition of convestion in the 
shipping room that had prevailed 
for months. Stock was moved over 
eireuitous routes, and the shipping 
room entrance was in a state of al- 
most continuous blockade ac- 
count of the piles of stock awaiting 


admission. The foreman went to 
his superintendent and suggested 


the idea of cuttine doors through 
the partitions of those parts of the 
plant adjoining the shipping room, 
{hus opening up many lines of ap- 
proach where there had been only 
one before. It is said that as a re- 
sult of this relief, the Fourdrinier 
paper machines in one department 
picked up speed to an amazing ex- 
tent. Whereas the capacity per ma- 
chine before the doors were opened 


-instruetions for a 
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Don’t Guess, KNOW 


had been 42,000 pounds a day, there- 
after it rose to 60,000 a day. 

Both of these improvements were 
so simple that it seems as if people 


with common sense should have 
thought of them long before. That 
is just the peint. Nobody had 


thought. The old wasteful practices 
had been, in effect over long periods. 
Only when these foremen came into 
contact with ideas beyond their or- 
dinary reutine, did they actually see 
these chances for cutting costs. 

The Foremen as Advisers to the 

Directors. 

The ofher kind of economies are 
those that are thought out by the 
brains higher up and handed down 
to the foremen to put into execu- 
tion. Here again the foreman occu- 
ples\a strategic position, as every 
manager.knows who has ever given 
new svstem or 
method of work. No matter how 
carefully thought-out and fair and 
meritorious the plan, an unsympa- 
thetic foreman ean kill it absolutely. 
And he doesn’t have to say anything 
about it, or knock it openly, to cause 
its demise. He can smile over if 
knowingly to some of his men, or 
he can show his indifference in test- 
ing if ouf, make the test in a doubt- 
ing way, or otherwise make plain 
his lack of interest in if. If the 
foreman declines to accept and co- 
operate with the plans of the man- 
agement, it is hardly to be expected 
that the men will fall in line. 

On the other hand are many in- 
stances of remarkable — suecess 
achieved in this. direction through 
the sympathetic interest and sincere 
co-operation of the foremen. As an 
exceptional example, I eall to mind 
an experience that happeted in a 
large American industry 
year and a half ago, in which the 
foremen assisted the executives of 
the company to work out a program 
of necessary curtailment. The in- 
dustry embraces several scattered 
plants, employs many thousand 
workers and had grown overlarge in 
war time expansion. It became nec- 
essary to retrench, and a committee 
of the board of directors, after due 
deliberation, decided as radical 
measure fo eall on all plant man- 
agers fo make a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in their payrolls without re- 
diicing wages. Before this action 
was faken, however, if was decided 
to put the problem up to the de- 
partment heads, all of whom, in- 
eluding the foremen, had been 
studying a course. production 
methods as part of the company’s 
educational program during the 
year. The directors simply asked 
the men to take the efficiency prin- 
ciples taught in their course. and 
see how they could aoplv them. to 
the difficult problem of reducing the 
overhead. 


A few days later most of the re- 
plies from the foremen had come in 
and the committee met to go over 
them. Mueh to. their astonishment! 
they found reeommendations for 
curtailments in the foree that led 
not to the ten per cent reduction 
the directors had deemed adequate, 
but to twenty-two per cent. Many 
of the men sent in stafements show- 
ing the justification of their pro- 


posals, and showing also how thor- 
(Continued on Page 26) 


When buying your Wooden Packing Cases, Don’t Guess as to 


whether they will answer your shipping needs. 


Study the quality of the material in them. See that they are cut 
to the size that will give the maximum strength and carrying capacity. 
Then you'll KNOW that they are the proper Wooden Packing Cases 


for your business. 


Hutton & 
Bourbonnias | 
Company s@ 


are made from carefully selected North Carolina Pine, Poplar, Oak 
and Chestnut and are Guaranteed to fill your every Box requirement. 


Wood 


WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS BASED ON 
THE STUDY OF YOUR SHIPPING NEEDS. 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 


Manufacturers of 


.WOOD PACKING CASES 


Hickory 


Drawer 330 


Packing 


Cases 


North Carolina 
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The Ideal Milling Machine 
for Textile Mill Machine Shops | 


A Garvin Miller 
equipment is com- 
plete for the needs 
of the Textile Mill 
Machine Shop and 
itis reasonably 
priced, long lived 
equipment. 


GARVIN 
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No. 2 A Universal Milling Machine 


THE GARVIN MACHINE Co. 
Spring and Varick Streets, New York, N. Y. 


Ask Us To Quote Price 
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You Won't Need It Again 


For Years 


THE BAY STATER 


New York Office 
211-19 47th St., Brooklyn 


Dixielite lasts for years. And it. brings 
the greatest volume of daylight inside your 
workrooms. Divide its cost by its length 
of service, and it proves to be the cheapest 
mill write that you can buy. 


Tests—comparative and scientific—have 
proven that Dixielite attracts and reflects 
more daylight than any other m! | 
made. This is because Dixielite is ranviby 
white—a pure, rich white that time cannot 
turn yellow. - 


It. will not chip; crack or peel, and it 
washable—soap and water keep it new. 


Dixielite is the one perfect white finish 
for walls and ceilings of mills, factories and 
warehouses—in flat, semi-gloss and gloss, It 
is the product of over eighty years of paint- 
making experience. Write for further in- 
formation and Booklet No. 55, “Keeping in 
the Spotlight.” 


Outside Protection. 


Buildings. of brick, cement or stucco need 
the outside protection of Bay State Brick 
and Cement’ Coating. It beautifies and 
waterproofs the walls it covers. Neither 
dampness nor the hardest rain can seep or 
beat through a Bay State coated surface. 
Write for Booklet No, 55. 


Wadsworth, Howland Co., Inc. 
139 Federal Street | 


Boston, Mass. | 
Branch Stores In The Principle Cities 


Southern Office 
Greenville, 


Philadelphia Office 
1524 Chestnut St. 
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Decline In Textile E xports 


Washington, March 26.—Exports 
of all textiles from the United States 
during February last were valued at 
$42,415,297, as compared with ex- 
ports valued at $55,686,903, for the 
corresponding month in 1921, ae- 
cording to detailed statistics made 
public by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Recent decreases in. exports of 
textiles are indicated as compared 
with January, the preceding month, 
when such exports w ere valued at 
$55,659,510. 

Under revised schedules for re- 
porting exports the bureau was able 
for the second time to present the 
valuation of all textiles exported. If 
is further shown that textile exports 
for the eight months ending with 
February last were valued at $497,- 
358,755, as compared with $764,550,- 
734 for the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

Textile Imports Drop. 

Imports, like exports of. textiles, 
during the month, showed a down- 
ward tendency, although the fluc- 
fuation was not so marked. Despite 
the fact that the quantities of tex- 
tiles imported and exported last 


month compared favorably with 
February, 1921, values show sub- 


stantial declines. 

A great increase in exports of 
manufactures of wool is noted for 
last month, as compared with Jan- 
uary exports,( increasing from $362,- 
666 to $515,893. Imports of manufac- 
tures of wool showed very slight 
change, while imports of unmanu- 
factured wool showed substantial 
gains. 

Total exports of manufactures of 
silk increased over January, due 
largely to increased exports of silk 
dresses, blouses, skirts and hosiery. 
Imports of manufactures of silks de- 
creased slightly during the month. 

Imports of unmanufactured silk 
decreased in February as compared 
with January and remain far below 
the figure for February a year ago. 

The detailed statistics are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Wool Exports. 

Exports of manufactures of wool 
during February were far below 
such exports for the corresponding 
month a year ago, amounting to 
$515,893, as compared with $1,037,- 
880. During January last such ex- 
ports were valued at £362,666. indi- 
cating a reeent increase. 

Exports of manufactures of wool 
during the eight months ending with 
February last showed a heavy de- 
crease as compared with the cor- 
responding period the year before, 
figures being $4,923,984, as compared 
with $18,260,552 for the 1921 period. 

Total exports of wearing apparel 
continues to show a slump, declin- 
ing from $288,646 a vear ago to $232.- 
246 last month, which is, however, 
an increase as compared with $124,- 
473 for January, 1922, , 

Exports of wool cloths and dress 
goods decreased, the figures show- 
ing the value of such exports.to be 
$162,299 for February last as com- 
pared with $404,961 for February, 
i921, and $133,170 for the preeeding 
month of January. 


of such exports 


Wool Imports. 

Imports of manufacturers of wool 
during February last showed a de- 
crease, as compared with the corre- 
sponding month last year, heing val- 
ved $3,302,600 and $5,455,507, respec- 
tively. In January the preceding 
vear last. such imports totalled %3,- 
247,891. 

During the eight months just end- 
ed with February imports of man- 
ufacturers of wool were ‘valued al 
95 407.970, as compared with $37 
274,594 for the corresponding period 
ending February, 1921. 

Tinmanufactured wool imported 
during February last amounted to 
897,834,187 pounds, valued al $4,492, - 
i142. as compared with 42,885,786 
pounds valued at $8,959,963 for k eb- 
ruarv. 1921, and 22,451,546 pounds 
valued at $3,364,080 for February. 

Imports of unmanufactured wool 
during the eight months ended wit h 
February amounted to 22 393,754 
pounds valued at $17,296,650, as 
compared with 13,403,591 pounds 
valued at 40,318,765 imported during 
the corersponding period a year be- 
fore. 

| Silk Exports. | 

Manufacturers of silk exported in 
February totalled in value $863,816, 
as compared with $951,009, the value 
ebruary a year 
ago. Total exports of manufactur- 
ers of silks in the eight months end- 
ed with February last were valued 
at $6,016,585, as compared with $13,- 
900,175 the value of such exports in 
the eight months ended with Feb- 
ruary, 1921. 

Silkk broad dress goods exported 
last month were valued at $296,634, 
comprising 225,209 yards, a decrease 
as compared with exports of 294,701 
vards valued at $330,804 in February 
a year before. Such exports in Jan- 
vary the preceding month totalled 
$966.916, comprising 246,462 yards. 

Silk hosiery exported last month 
totalled $198,648 for 20,892 dozen 
pairs, which is an increase over i1,- 
779 dozen pairs exported in January 
valued at $107,485. Exports of silk 
dresses, blouses .and skirts last 
month were valued at $109,220, 
which is a large increase over Jan- 
uary, when such exports were val- 
ued at $60,606. 


Silk Imports. 

Imports of manufacturers of silk 
during the eight months’ period 
ending February last, showed a de- 
crease as compared with those for 
the same period a year before, the 
figures being $27,841,790 as com- 
pared with $34,305,749. 

During February last imports of 
silk manufacturers were $3,227,652 
as compared with $3,057,442 in Feb- 
pared with $3,061,052 in January the 
preceding month, 

Imports of unmanufactured silk 
during February last were above 
such imports for the same month 
last year, being valued at $24,874,- 
734 and $1,375,174, respectively. Im- 
ports during January were valued 
at $29,086,173. 

Imports of unmanufactured 
for the eight months just ended 


were $209,443,084, as compared with 
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$102,067,882 for the eight-month pe- 
riod ending with February, 1921. 
Cotton Imports. 

Imports of cotton manufactures 
during February were valued at $4.- 
457,711 as compared with $8,446,751, 
the value of such imports the same 
month a year before. As compared 
with January, when such imports 
were valued at $8,191,169, a large de- 
crease is shown. 

During the eight months just end- 
ed cotton manufacturers imported 
were valued at $57,578,140, as com- 
pared with $73,103,786, the value of 
such exports in the eight months 
ending with February, 1921. 

Imports of knit goods during Feb- 
ruary were valued at $276,941 as 
compared with $368,762 the same 
month a year previous. 

Cotton Exports. 

Cotton manufacturers exported 
during February to the value of $9,- 
925,950 show an increase as compar- 
ed with $8,116,171, the value of ex- 


Thursday, 


ports in February a year ago. As 
further compared with exports in 
January valued at $7,793,514, in- 


crease is indicated. | 

During the eight months ending 
with February last exports of cot- 
ton manufacturers were valued at 
$72,785,513 as compared with $206,- 
676,918, the value of such exports 
during the eight month period a 
vear previous, 


Goods Market in Red Sea 
District. 


Cotten. 


American unbleached cotton goods 
are rapidly regaining their former 
dominant position in the markets of 


fhe Red Sea district. During the 
war Japanese goods. entered the 
market in large quantities and to a 


great extent filled the place which 
transportation difficulties resulting 
from war conditions had compelled 
American merchants to abandon. 
During the last few months, how- 
riority in durability and freedom 
from any tendeney to blacken after 
ever, American goods have returned 
to the fie'd, and by proved supe- 
washing are rapidly driving the 
Japanese material from the ‘field in 
spite of a slight price disadvan- 
lage, 

The difference in 
the American and 
sheeting is shown by the fact that. 
the American unbleached sheeting 
sells at 310 rupees for a 25-roll bale, 
0 pounds to the roll, while the Jap- 
anese product is quoted at the same 
price for a 30-roll bale, 10 pounds 
to the roll, 

The eloth 
naturally 
That 


between 
the Japanese 


price 


market at Aden falls 
into three divisions: (1) 
for unbleached cotton. goods, 
which is rapidly passine under 
American control: (2) that 
bleached goods and prints: and (3) 
that for lunghis, or skirts, and simi- 


lar articles of low-grade cloth, 
which are imported mostly from 
India. 

In the market for bleached goods 
and prints the Manchester = mills 
have not yet encountered any se- 
rious competition, although smal! 
quantities of both Japanese and 


American prints and bleached goods 

have been placed on the local mar- 

ket, 
The of 


position the 


Manchester 
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goods in drills, jeans, shirtings, and 
sheeting is far less secure. The im- 
ports during the last statistical year 
showed a decline to almost one-sixt}; 
of the previous year, and no im- 
portant increase has occurred dur- 
ing the past few months, partly be- 
cause of a heavy carry-over of 
stocks. The chief competitors 
the English goods are the Japanes: 
and, to a smaller evtent, the Amer- 
ean. 

The importance of Aden as a col- 
ton market is due to the fact tha 
it is the entry port for practically 
the entire Red Sea district. Ocecasion- 
al direct shipments are made to oth- 
er ports in the district, particularl, 
Djibouti, in Freneh Somaliland. 
which is the principal gateway into 
Abyssinia. The vast bulk of the 
shipments of cotton goods are im- 
norted into Aden four or five large 
coneerns and are then either re- 
shipped to branch houses or selling 
agents scattered in various straetegic 
points throughout the coast coun- 
tries of the Red Sea and Gulf of 
Aden or sold to smaller native mer- 
chants, who take the goods by dhow 
or small coasting steamer to various 
parts of the same territory. The vas! 
bulk of the goods find their way ul- 
fimately info Abyssinia, principally 
through Djibouti, but also in grea! 
quantities through Massowah 
British Somaliland, where the du- 
fies are less. 

Cotton goods is one of the. apie 
articles of commerce in this district, 
and. several of the concerns trading 
in this distriet earry cotton goods 
as a side line to enable them to 
make payments for their purchase 
of skins, hides, coffee, or other of 
the produets of the country. Very 
frequently their purehases amoun! 
fo such an item that they exhaus! 
the very limited currency reserves 
which it is possible to maintain in 
remote localities, entirely destitute 
of banking facilities, and if becomes 
far easier fo reacquire the currency 
thus put into loeal circulation bv 
the sale of eloth than to run the 
risk imvolved in the transport of 
in a_ politically unsettled 
country.: At ftames the transactions 
actually deseend to barter, but this 
is not frequent. 

The market in general is dull, and 
it is reported that there is no im- 
mediate’ prospect of any great im- 
provement.—Commercial Reports. 


Tests. for Cotton Sheets and Pillow 
Cases, 


Washington, March 20.—The con- 
ferences held between Edward T. 
Pickard, chief of the textile division. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and manufacturers and 
distributors of cotton sheets and 
pillow cases, relative to the arrange- 
ments for Government tests, have 
been concluded, it. was announced 
today. 

The tests will be conducted under 
the direction of F. R. MeGowan, in 
charge of the textile division, Bu- 
eau of Standards, and will be be- 
gun in the near future. 

The announcement made 
today is as follows: 

“Arrangements have been eonclud- 
ed with the Bureau of Standards to 
proceed with tests on bleached 


public 


sneets and pillow cases. The pur- 
pose is to determine, for the benefit 
of the large consuming departments 
of the Government, a suitable qual- 
ity and construction which they may 
hereafter specify in their purchase 
proposals. The result of tests on 
@ach particular sheet or pillow case 
will be made: known only. to the 
manufacturer or commission mer- 
chant who submits the sheet or pil- 


‘low case for test. 
“Manufacturers or commission 
merchants are invited to submit 


samples of their bleached sheets or 
pillow cases to the textile division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, 19th street and 


17 


Pennsyivania avenue, Washington, 
1). which will see that they are 
immediately forwarded to the Bu- 
reau of Standards for tests and an- 
alyses.” 


Three Classes Graduate. 


Marking the close of three spe- 
cial industrial classes at the Prox- 
imity Print Works, Greensboro, a 
dinner was held and attended by the 
students, their teachers, officers of 
the company, T. E. Brown, North 
Carolina director of vocational ed- 
ucation, and George W. Coggin, 
North Carolina supervisor of indus- 
trial education. 


we have of the 


intended. 


virtue. 


| The Proper Brush 
_ —for every Textile Need! 


Specializing, as we do, in the man- 
ufacture of textile brushes, there is a. 
suitable one in our line for every cot- 
ton mill requirement. 

With the complete understanding 
service such brushes 
must render, you are correct in pre- 
suming that the bristles 
for the particular use each brush is 


Brush another de- 
partment of our business that is on a 
par with manufacturing. 


Promptness in shipping is an added 


Atlanta Brush Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Unjust Criticism of Textile Machin- 
ery Exports. 


From time to time we have heard 
Southern cotton manufacturers crit- 
icise the textile machinery manu- 
faeturers for exporting machinery 
for cotton mills to be built in China 
and Japan. 

The criticisms began during the 
boom period when it was difficult 
'o secure textile machinery and have 
not entirely ceased even though 
fhere is today little demand for tex- 
tile machinery for prompt delivery. 
Back of the eriticisms there seems 
to-be the idea that American manu- 
facturers of textile machinery were 
aiding China and Japan to manufac- 
Lure in competition with 
American cotton mills but we do not 
consider that such . criticisms are 
fair or have been made with full 
knowledge of the facets. 

In the first-place most of the new 
mills that have been built in China 


goods 


and Japan were originally projected 
with the idea of equipping them 
with English textile machinery but 
the American shops got the busmess 
away from the English and we are 
glad that the orders came to this 
couniry. 

We hear a great deal about the 
imports of textiles to this country 
from Europe and when it ig stated 
in dollars it causes the average man 
to believe that the European mills 
are underselling us in our own coun- 
iry when as a matter of fact fully 
eighty per cent of the imports of 
textiles are laces or. special fabrics 
that are not made in this country 
and would be imported no matter 
how high the tariff wall. 


It is equally true that a very large 
portion of the goods made in China 
and Japan are of a different charac- 
ter from American goods and are in 
no sense competitive. 

We have heard the stocklrolders 
of old hotels express fear when -it 
was learned that a new hotel.was 
to be built in the same town and yet 
experience has shown that the old 
hotel always has an in¢reased pat- 
ronage after the new hotel is built. 
The new hotel seems to draw pat- 
ronage to the city and part of it 
goes to the old hotel because of its 
lower. rates, 

We have the same idea about cot- 
ton mills in China and believe that 
our exports to China will increase 
more rapidly than her increase in 
spindles. 

China has a population of more 
than 400,000,000 but their use of cot- 
ton goods is very small. 


The development of cotton mills 
in China will certainly tend to edu- 
eate the people to the use of ecot- 
toh goods and yet fromthe short 
staple cotton raised in China and 
India only coarse cotton fabrics can 
be made and the United States will 
be in position to furnish finer and 
better quality goods. 

This country must work unceas- 
ingly to find and foreign 
markets for its manufacturers of 
all kinds and the textile manufac- 
turers are certainly entirely justi- 
fied and within their rights when 
they go after textile machinery bus- 
iness of China and Japan instead of 
calmly allowing England to have 
same. 

We do not 


develop 


believe that cotton 


mills in China and Japan are going 
fo injure the cotton goods exports 
of the United States but on the other 
hand believe that they will educate 
millions to the use of cotton goods 
and thereby develop a future mar- 
ket for our products. 


Just Cause for Laughter. 


Our old friends, Thos. Failure Me- 
Mahon and John “Arbuckle”, Dean, 
are concerned with the strike that 
has just begun at Lawrence, Mass., 
and we could not help laughing 
when we read the following in one 
of the Boston papers: 

“A mass meeting of the work- 
ers from. the plants,” Mr, Me- 
Mahon said, “will he held to- 
night, at which time Organizer 
John J. Dean, now in Providence, 
will tell the workers that if they 
do decide to strike the U. T. W. 
will place its resources squarely 
behind them.” 
Putting the resources of the Unit- 

ed Textile Workers squarely behind 
them, is a fine term and may influ- 
ence manv to strike but if 
absolutely. nothing. 

If any one thinks that it means 
that the MeMahon gang will give 
the strikers some of the money that 
they collected as dues, he does not 
know their policies, | 

They said that they would put 
their resources squarely behind the 
strikers at Charlotte but after the 
strike began it was a question of go 
begging from neighboring unions or 
starve. 

It is estimated that the MeMahon 
gang collected $250,000 in dues and 
initiation fees in the Charlotte ter- 
ritory and yet at their annual con- 
vention their financial - statement 
showed that they expended less than 
$6,000 during. the Charlotte-Concord- 
Kannapolis strike and most of that 
went to pay the expenses and hotel 
bills of MeMahon and his lieuten- 
ants. 

The Lawrence strikers probably 
interpreted Dean’s statement to 
mean that the United Textile Work- 
ers would at least give them the $6 
per week to which they are entitled 
during the strike, but they will be 
wiser before the strike is over. 


means 


The Effect of Closing New England 
Mills. 


We have heard many express sur- 
prise that cotton goods are not in 
better demand since the New Eng- 
land mills have been closed by the 
strike but it should he taken into 
consideration thal most of the New 
England mills have stock of goods 
on hand with which to supply their 
customers. 

Place a bird in a cage with sev- 
eral days’ supply of food and it will 
get on all right for a few days but 
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if left lone enough the pangs of 
hunger will follow the vanishing of 
the food supplies. 

The consuming 
world is running now upon accum- 
ulated stocks of goods and taking no 
more thought of tomorrow than a 
bird left with a supply of food, 

The time will come in the future 
when: the present curtailment will 
be felt although it appears to have 
no effect at the present time. 


cotton goods 


Clothing Trade Expects Improve- 
ment. 


We learn from the Clothing Trade 
Journal that manufacturers, as a re- 
sult of an upturn in industry gener- 
ally, are looking forward to a heavy 
fall business, 
states that prices are at rock bot- 
tom with the result that merchan- 


‘dise, formerly costing $60 to $80, is 


now obtainable at $25 to $45. It 
adds that the industry as a whole is 
on a firm financial footing, that ac- 
ecumulations of goods are disappear- 
ing and that the way is being clear- 
ed for a prosperous year. 


Wish te Buy Yarns Direct. 
. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington. 
March 14, 1922. 
Mr. W. D. Adams, 
Secretary, American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, Charlotte, 
Mm 
My Dear Mr. Adams: 

W. F. Baneker, general purchas- 
ing agent of the Western Electric 
Company, 195 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., is interested in establishing 
direct relations with mills produe- 
ing 20s and 40-2 yarns to.be used in 
{he manufacture of insulated wire. 
His company, as you know, supplies 
the wires and cables amongst other 
things to the telephone companies 
and is in a position to consume be- 
tween five and twelve million pounds 
annually. 

Should he find time to eall on 
you I am sure you will be able to 
pul him in touch with the right 
people. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Edward T. Pickard, 
Chief Textile Division. 
Publicity for American Textiles in 
Argentina. 

The publicity committee of the 
American Dry Goods Agents’ Asso- 
ciation of Buenos Aires has started 
an active campaign to make known 
to the Argentine importer the su- 
periority of American made goods. 
The first. of a series of circulars 
treated gray goods only, and the 
committee is now preparing other 
circulars, the next being on drills. 
or the present publicity is being 


‘given to summer goods in order to 


prepare the trade for this class of 
merchandise—W. Henry Robertson, 
Consul General, Buenos Aires, Jan- 
uary 21, 1922. 


The same publication 
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| Personal News 


J. R: Coutch has resigned his po- 
sition with the Flint River Mills, 


Albany, Ga. 


R. B. Riddle has become overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Glen 
Raven Mills, Glen Raven, N. C. 


CG. Harper has. resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the. Fountain 
Mills, Tarboro, N. ¢ 


Wm. R. McElveen has resigned as 
Merrimack Man- 


ufacturing Company, Huntsville, Ala. 


Baynard Willingham has resigned 
as general manager of the Piedmon! 
Mills, Egan, Ga, 


Samuel Rakerstraw has resigned 
as salesman with Fulton Supply 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


C. McD. Carr, vice-president of 
the Durham Hosiery Mills, has been 
elected president. to sueceed the late 
J. 8. Garr, 


G. W. Johnston has been promot- 
ed from second hand to overseer of 
weaving at the Fountain Mills, Tar- 
boro, N. C. 


€. Deskins, of Danville, Ky., has 
been appointed assistant general 
secretary of the Proximity Y. M. | 
A., Greensboro, N. , 


B. A. Holmes, of Gaffney, 8S. C., 
has aceepted the position of super- 
infendent of the Daniel Morgan 
Mills, Cowpens, 8. €. 


W. R. Thigpen has 
overseer finishing al the Roanoke 
Mills No. 2, Roanoke Rapids, N. ©., 
and accepted a similar position with 
the Puritan Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 


resigned as 


John F. Holland, who holds a posi- 
tion in the office of the Trenton 
Cotton Mills. Gastonia, N. C., is erit- 
ically ill at his home as a result of 
a stroke of apoplexy. 


William Coleman, former presi- 
dent of the Glenn-Lowry Mills, 
Whitmire, S. C., will be a candidate 


for the governorship of South Car-. 


olina in the next election. 


J. €. Mason, president of the Ma- 
Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain. 
N. C.. has been elected president and 
treasurer of -the Daniel Morgan 


Mills, Cowpens, 8. 
Culver Batson has been promoted 


from. assistant superintendent to su- 
perintendent of the Lynchburg Di- 
vision of the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, Lynchburg, Va. 


Guy L. Melehor has resigned as 
salesman with Arrabol Manufactur- 
ing Company and accepted similar 
position with Howard Bros., card 
clothing manufacturers, Worcester, 
Mass. 


A. H. Carr, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Durham. Hosiery..Mills, 
has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer to succeed C. MeD. Carr. 
who becomes president of the com- 
pany. 


Gus F. Roberts, former superin- 
tendent of the Eva Jane Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala., is head of the Southern 
Textile Banding Company, which 
will operate a plant in Charlotte for 
the manufacture of bands ani 


. braids. 


T. F. Gaddy, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the Fidelity Man- 
ufacturing Company, Charlotte, and 
the Piedmont Commission Company, 
is now overseer of beaming anid 
slashing and designer at the Roa- 
noke Mills Nos. 1 anf 2, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. 


W. L Wellman Dead. 


Huntsville, Ala.—Williard I. Well- 
man, president of the Huntsville 
Bank and Trust Company, promi- 
nent cotton mill operator, died here 
last Thursday. He was president of 
the Huntsville Knitting Company, 
treasurer and manager of the Mar- 
garet Mills and treasurer of the Lin- 
coln Mills. 


Harry Shuford Killed 


Shuford, member of a 
prominent Gaston county textile 
family, and who held a position with 
the McClean . Mills, Bessemer City, 
N. C., was found dead in bed last 


Harry 


Saturday morning at a hotel in Bes- 
semer Cily.. His skull was badly 


crushed and there was a bullet hole 
through the head. The first theory 
of suicide was discarded when ex- 
amination showed that his skull had 
been almost entirely erushed in. No 
motive for the. erime, nor clue to 
the perpetrators has been found. 

Mr: Shuford was 30 years old. 
world war veteran and was highly 
thought of in his eommunity. He 
was to have been married this sum- 
mer. 


Southern Textile Banding Company 
Locates at Charlotte. 


G. I. Roberts, formerly general 
superintendent of the mills at Syla- 
cauga, Ala. has perfeeted machines 
for making endless belts for textile 
mills and has established the South- 
ern Textile Banding Company at 
Charlotte. 

Mr. Roberts, who is known not 
only as an experienced and success- 
ful mill superintendent, but also as 
an inventor, has developed machines 
that efficiently manufacture endless 
bells and bands and- has a number 
of them in operation. He is also 
building additional machines: in or- 
der to take care of his increasing 
orders. 

He will give his. personal alten- 
tion to the development and opera- 
lion Of this business and expe 
later add other 
ufacturing, 


cis 10 


lines of textile man- 


Bleached Goods! 


(SELLING POINTS No. 36) 


What do your customers want? 
They want what the customers want: 


A permanent white; | 

not weakened in bleaching; 

soft and elastic; 

free of chemicals and odor. 
All this can be had only with 


peroxide—bleached goods at no 
increased cost. 


Your mill knows how or can find 
out from us. 


Peroxide Advice Free to Mills. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


NEW YORK 


and 


True-running 
Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 
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Bon Air, Ala.—The Danville Knit- 
ling Mills are making plans to en- 
large their power equipment to the 
meleetrie drive. 


Rocky Mount, N. C.-The Rocky 
Mount Mills have put in three new 
Draper spoolers, one 2.000 end Den 
warper and three Ball warpers. 


Alabama City, Ala.—The Dwight 
Cotton Mill is now running four 
days a week and it is said there is 
hope.that it will shortly resume the 
six-day schedule. The plant had 
heen going only three davs a week. 
It is understood that the company 
is moving some of ifs surplus eloth 
which has clogged the warehouses 
for months and that if the present 
raie of sales continues the employes 
will soon be back on full tims, 

Durham, N. M. Carr has 
been elected president of the Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills to sueceed the 
late J. S. Garr, Jr., at ‘a directors’ 
meeting held in New York. €,.M. 
Carr formerly was treasurer of the 
company. <A. H. Carr, former vice 
president and assistant seeretary, 
‘was elected vice president and 
ireasurer. 

Montgomery, Ala. —Announcement 
ment has been made by Governor 
Thomas FE. Kilby that the State of 
\labama has contracted with. the 
Reliance Manufacturing Company, 
of Chieago, manufacturers of. work 
shirts, fo take the entire output of 
(the chambrays made at the new fac- 
tory at the State prison. The new 
plant, now under construction, will 


produce about yards of 
ehambray per year. The contract is 
for five years, 

Badin, N. has been 


spreading the word that the Cannon 
nterests are contemplating locating 
a large bleachery here which will 
give employment to about 500 hun- 
dred people. The officials here state 
know absolutely nothing about 

{, but if is stated on good authority 
that officials of the Cannon Millis 
were in Badin during the week look- 
ing over the, location and gathering 
‘lata. 

The unmlited supply of water and 
electric power already on tap here 
would make this a very favorable 
location for such an industry, and 
added to this is the fact that here is 
already one of the most modern in- 
dustrial townt in the South, con- 
faining sufficient housing facilities 
fo accommodate the workmen, and 
the facet that the aluminum plan! 
only furnishes.work for the male 
members of the family, tend to make 
(his rumor a feasible one, 


Massachusetts Mill Men Seek South- 
ern Location. 


Wilmington, C—Owners of tex- 
tile mills in Lawrence, Mass., idle 
hecause of labor conditions, are 
seeking a location in Wilmington. If 


SOUTHERN 


is the ultimate plan of the mill own- 
ers, it is said, to transfer their main 
activities to the South. 

Mill Suit to Be Heard fn April. 

The suit in the 
Isaqueena Cotton Mills, of Central, 
Ss. €., brought by the Courtenay in- 
ferests who sold the control of the 
property to W. L. Gassaway, has 
been set for trial on April 13, during 
the April term of eivil eourt in 
Greenville. 


Says Georgia Mill Situation is Good. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The textile situation 
remains about the same, with prac- 
tically all mills running on orders 
only: P. F, Glenn, secretary of the 
Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, declared that the mill 
managers were all optimistic and 
that they were confident that 1922 
would be a good vear. 

He said most of the mills had or- 
ders ahead for about two months to 
ten weeks. The New England strike 
has cut in appreciably on the orders, 
he said, pointing out that the buy- 
ers, expecting a substantial redue- 
tion in manufactured prices, were 
staying out of the market. ; 

However, buyers are beginning to 
come back into the market, Mr. 
Glenn declared, and quite a number 
of mills were booking orders for fu- 
ture delivery. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Mr. Glenn said he did not believe 
New England mills would reduce 
their prices very much, even though 
obtaining a 20 per cent reduction in 
the wage scale. «He said that the 
mills there were claiming now that 
they were operating at a loss, and 
the reduction had to be made in 
order for them to continue opera- 
tions. 

No textile mills in the State have 
shut down operations, nor have any 
of them curtailed... Some few are 
running double shifts, while quite a 
number have increased their forces 
during the past ninety days. 


English Dividends. 


Manchester, Eng.—Results of stock 
taking here show an aggregate capi- 
tal for 30 Lancashire mills of 4,000,- 
00 pounds and a spindleage of 
600,000. Of these 30 mills, 17 passed 
dividends and the remainder paid 
from 5 to 25 per cent dividends, ab- 
sorbing 51,500 pounds. 


New Textile Banding Plant. 


Gus F. Roberts, formerly super- 
intendent of the Eva Jane Mills, 
Sylacduga, Ala., has established a 
plant. at Charlotte for the manutac- 
ture of bands, braids and similar 
products. The new concern will be 
known as the - Southern Textile 
Banding Company. 


CHARLOTTE 


Community and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Member American ‘Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


NORTH CAROLINA | 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 

Inspection and Maintenance 


CLEAN QUALITY 


well. Why be satisfied 
Cheap belting ‘is false 


REPUTATION. 


If a drive is worth belting, it is worth belting 


investment in the world has always been 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 


with a mediocre belt? 
economy—the safest 
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Active Spindle Hours Fell Off te 800 
Millions. 


Washington, March 22.—The New 
England textile strike was reflected 
in the monthly report made public 
todav by the Census Bureau on the 
activity of the cotton spinning in- 
dustrv, which showed a decrease of 
more than six hundred thousand ac- 
live spindles for the month of Feb- 
ruary as compared with January. 
Active spindle hours for February 
were 7,119,576,600 as compared with 
7,929,358,136, also a decrease of more 
than eight hundred million. The fig- 
ures made public today were based 
on an activity of 23 2-3 days, while 
the figures for January were based 
on an activity of 25% days. 

The average number of spindles 
operated during February was 34,- 
577,837 as compared with an averave 


Of 35,751,715 for January. Approxi- 
mately 36,879,935 cotton sp'’ndles 


were in place on February 28, the 


report said, of which 33,797,329 were 
operated aft some time ek the 
month, as compared with 34,457,509 
for January. 34,485,341 for 
ber, and 32,496,856 for February, 
1921. 
Active spindles and spindle hours, 
respectively, for February for the 
following States were announced as 
follows: 
Alabama .... 
Cennecticut 


1,205,143 
1,171,836 


291,093,184 
259,847,405 


(Georgia 2.517813 577,082,815 
Maine .,.... 1,108,095 203.579,149 
New Hamp... 1,327,166  -119,024,434 
New Jersey... 399,973 42,712,954 
New York... 918,673 216,585,385 
North Car... 5,253,199 1.369.550.4814 
south Car... 5,022,645 41,258,448,052 
Tennessee 426,808 104,054,494 
Virginia 618,006 134,722,451 
All other 

Btates ..... 1.049.248 235,149,660 


Pelzer Mig. Co. Gives Banquet to 
Employees. 


Pelzer, S. C-—-The most talked of 
event that has happened in Pelzer 
recently was the delightful banquet, 
which the Pelzer Manufacturing 
Company gave to its employees on 
St. Patrick’s Day. This banquet was 
gotten up by the Community Work- 
er, Miss Carrie P. Lander, ably as- 


Improved Dobby Chain 


*ATENTEO 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order To-day 
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sisted by the wives of all of the 
overseers of the mills. The decora- 
tions and favors were appropriate 
lo the oceasion, the Irish colors. 
miniature emblems, and a_ large 
Irish flag just behind the speakers’ 
table. 

After serving delightful two- 
course dinner, the president, Cap- 
lain Elhson A .Smythe, gave one of 
mis characteristic talks, welcoming 
his guests, as toastmaster, introduc- 
ed A. F. MeKissick, of Greenville. 
Mr. MeKissick recalled many pleas- 
ant reminiscences of his stay in Pel- 
zer, and told of the helpfulness of 
many old friends in building up the 
town as well as helping the boys lay 
the foundation for their future bife’s 
work. He closed his talk by telling 
us of his experience with that won- 
derful invention, the radiophone, in 


Greenville, and of the many inter- 
esting things, he had heard from 


“out of the air” from Sehenectady, 
N. Y., Pittsburgh.. Chicago, and New- 
ark, N. J,,.in the way of concerts, 
addresses and church services. 
The next speaker introduced was 


lion. T. Frank Watkins. State Sen- 
ator from Anderson eounty, who 


gave some very interesting informa- 
fion in regard to many of the new 
laws passed at this session of the 
Legislature, and telling us of his 
endeavors to bring about a more 
equitable adjustment of laws in the 
States as a whole. His talk was very 
instructive, and was much enjoyed 
by all present. 

After Senator Watkins had finish- 
ed his speech, Captain Smyth intro- 
duced L. P. Hollis, Y. M. €, A. work- 
er, and athletic director, of Green- 
ville, who made a strong and inter- 


esting talk, giving many helpful 
hints which were of value to the 
community. 


New England Strike Spreads. 


Announeement of wage §reduc- 
tions by several mills in Fall River, 
Mass., have been followed by strikes 
in a number of mills there, 7,500 
operatives in Lawrence having 
walked oul on Monday. In addition. 
7,000 more are idle as a result of 
the closing of the Arlington Mills. 
which © announced an indefinite 
shut-down. The strike marked the 
spread of wage dispute which began 
in Rhode Island and New Hampshire 
mills some weeks ago. . 

Leaders of the One Big Union, 
which also is interested in the strike, 
Claimed that their organization had 
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tion that the two unions combine for 
the purpose of conducting the strike 
here. Gorman and Dean said they 
thought favorably of the proposition 
and would submit if at once to 
President Thomas F. McMahon of 
the U. T. W.. and the executive 
board, 

The owners also express: 
satisfaction with the situation and 
said they’had expected the walkou! 
fo assume larger proportions. 

Officials of the Pacifie Mills, the 
largest of the plants affected. said 
the mills would reopen within a few 
davs. The Everett Mills also wil! 
reopen soon, if was’ announced. 

Only one plant was foreed to close 
Monday. The Methuen Company, a’ 
Methuen, just over from Lawrence. 
suspended operations When no work- 
ers reported, At the other six plan's 
the looms were run with reduced 
forees, 

Union leaders announced that a 
program of active piékelinge would 
be put into effect. Many pickels 
were out but they seemed to take 
their duties in holiday sprrit and 
conented themselves with shouting 
at workers to leave the mills, rather 
than accosting them as they en- 
tered. 
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Textile Workers, made the sugges- 


The Pacific Mills lost large num- 
bers of operatives after the last 
whistie had blown Monday morning. 
Minor walkouts were numerous in 
all the mills throughout the first 
day. 

Four hundred employes of the 
Arcadia Mills met and organized the 
Cotton Workers’ Union. Their lead- 
ers said they would apply for a 
eharier in the United Textile Work- 
ers, 

John P. Mercer, agent of the Ar- 


lington Mills, whieh closed down 
hecause of conditions in the indus- 


fry, said that no plans were afoot 

for reopening the plant. He _ said 

ith:ere had been no thought of a 

wage eut when the mills resumed 

operations. 

Suropean Consumption of American 
Cotton Increased. 


Washington, D. March 
Stocks of American cotton totalling 
1,907,000. bales were consumed by 
(qreat Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy during the six months ending 
January 31, 1922, according to a ca- 
blegram just received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
from its London representative. This 
is an increase of 50 per cent as 


extremely low prices to 
for same. 


Monarch Lathe 


1 New Monarch Quick Change Lathe, 14’’ swing x 12’ bed 


Rockford Drill 


| 23’’ Rockford Sliding Upright Drill 


We have the above tools for sale and will make 


Phone or write us. 


GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY Co. 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
Everything In Textile And Electrical Supplies 


anyone in the mrrket 


. strength to the eloth. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


gained strength | t Karly in April the trade expects 
| | MILLS AT that fine American ginghams will be 
Ben Legere, a member of the AND TOECANE, Ne GBONGIA priced on a basis that will be nearer 
ence with Francis Gorman and John lish goods ‘have “rela ania here. 
J. Dean, organizers of the United pee 2 Daily News Record. 
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compared with consumption of 1.- 
275,810 bales during the preceding 
six months, and an increase of more 
than 100,000 bales as compared with 
consumption of 1,789,302 bales dur- 
ing the six months ending January 
7921. 

The inerease in Great . Britain 
alone was nearly 100 per cent as 
compared with consumption of 520,- 
393 Dales during the six months end- 
ing July 31, 1921, but it is pointed 
out that the low consumption dur- 
ing the latter period was in large 
measure due to the closing down. 
of the Laneashire mills for several 
weeks on account of a strike of op- 
eratives, 

The figures were obtained from 
the International Federation of Mas- 
fer Cotton Spinners’ and Manufac-. 
turers Association. 


American Ginghams Superior to 
British. 


The recent influex of English 
ginghams into this market has been 
the subject of much comment. 
Ginghams are now being made_ in 


England by many mills that have 
not been accustomed to producing 
them, according {to reports. One 


buyer compared the English ginge- 


ham stuation with that which ex- 
isted in voiles a short time ago 
that is, one ean get fine. English 


ginghams that are highly desirable, 


by going to the right mills. Some 
buyers who have bought English 


ginghams in preference to fine Amer- 
ean goods, heeause of a difference 
in price. claim to have had verv 
unsatisfactory experiences. There 
have heen complaints regarding the 
colors used on some of the English 
ginghams—not being able to. stand 
washing—and the type cotton used 
in others. has. not given: the desired 
Some reeent 
comparative tests, recently made in 
the market, showed that, taking sev- 
eral of the Enelish fine ginghams 
that have been bought at rather low 
prices, the fine American ginchams 
have been superior in each instance. 
One buyer stated that he was going 
fo ticket his domestic ginghams 
“Made in America,” so there would 
he no confusion, and believing that 
the American cloth was the best in- 
[trinsic value for the money. 


The complaint with regard to 
English ginghams, of course, does 


not refer to the high-priced import- 
ed fabrics of world-wide reputation. 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance 
different requirements of the work.In the American Moistening Companys 
Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atianta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GFORGIA 


produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 


JORDAN _ | | 
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RK. PF. GIBSON, Seuth Careline Agent, Greenville, §. C. 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND 


TEXTOL,A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olis, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, 
ARE USED 


WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’”’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materiais used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New Yerk. 
Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


' 


Faetories: 


GUY L. MELCHOR, Ge., Ale. and Tenn. Agent, Atlanta Ga, 
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The Principles of Cotton Bleaching. 
Cotton is a uni-cellular hair which 
grows on the cotton seed, the pro- 
tection of which is its natural func- 
tion. A longitudinal section of the 
fibre, examined microscopically, dis- 
closes four layers. The outermost, 
known as the cuticle, is a membra- 
nous cuticular laver. Within this, 
and: constituting the bulk of the 
fibre, is the cellular wall of cellu- 
lose, and upon the proper develop- 
ment of this the quality of the fibre 
largely depends; in good fibre it is 
thick but in “dead” cotton this lay- 
er is almost absent. The inner sur- 
face of the cellular layer is bound- 
ed by a thin layer of denser cellu- 
lose; within which again is the lu- 
men or cavity, according to a paper 
read before University College, Not- 
tingham, by 8S. R. Trotman, M.A,, 
BIC. 

In the growing fibre the lumen is 
filled with sap, the drying up of 
which causes the walls of the fibre 
to collapse: and the unequal strains 
thus set up result in the production 
of the spiral twist on which the 
spinning properties of the fibre 
depend. The dried sap residue con- 


tains mineral and nitrogenous mat- 


ters. 

Permeating the fibre and probably 
acting as a cementing material are 
small amounts of pectins and there 
are also small amounts of fatty and 
waxy matters which protect the 
hairs from the action of the weath- 
er. 

The natural impurities in raw 
cotton are therefore the sap. resi- 
dues, the pectins and the waxy sub- 
stances. 

Cotton, in the form. of yarn. or 
cloth also contains many adventi- 
fious impurities such as sizing ma- 
terials. oils, dirt, ete.: and it is the 
object of the bleachers to remove 
the whole of the natural or adven- 
tious impurities without injury to 
the fibre itself; in fact the latent 
properties of the fibre should be im- 


‘proved. 


An ideal bleaching proeess elimi- 


Manufacturers 


of Speeders, 


nates all impurities, both colored 
and colorless, and develops the qual- 
ities of lustre, elasticity, suppleness, 
porosity, ete., to the fullest state of 
perfection. 

Cellulose is a somewhat inert sub- 
stance, buf notwithstanding . this, 
every bleacher knows that it is sur- 
prisingly easy to damage it by care- 
lessness or unskilful treatment; and 
there are two substances, hydrocel- 


lulose and oxycellulose, which the 


master craftsman must always keep 
in-mind. The presence of either of 
these substances affects the strength 
and dyeing properties of cotton, and 
the object of the bleacher may be 
restated as that of removing all the 
impurities from cellulose withouf 
producing a trace of hydrocellulose 
or oxycellulose. 
Hydrocellulose is produced by the 
hydrolysis of cellulose, which is 
most readily brought about by acids, 
but may also be caused by alkalies. 
The merest trace of sulphuric acid, 
e.g. 1 part in 10,000, will produce 
hydrocellulose if dried into cotton. 
Its production tenders the fibre in 
proportion to the amount formed. 
Oxycellulose is produced by the 


‘action of oxidizing agents on entton, 


and more easily if a hydrolyzing 
agent is also present. [t is even 
more harmful than hydrocellulose, 
as if not only leads to tendering of 
the fibre but tends to develop a yel- 
lowish tint, and greatly affects the 
dyeing properties of the fibre. 
Cellulose itself has no action on 


‘Fehling’s solution, but. both hydre- 


cellulose and. oxveellulose have re- 
ducing properties. A determination 
of the “copper number” thus gives 
a measure of the amount of the lat- 
ter substances present and_there- 
fore of the success of the bleaching 
operation. Well bleached cotton 
should not have a copper number 
higher than about 05, but when 
badiv bleached the amount of alter- 
ed cellulose may be such as to give 
a copper number of 5 or even 10. 
If either the impurities in the 
fibre are not completely removed or 
the copper number of the bleached 


fibre greatly exeeeds 0.5, there is 
something wrong with the bleach- 
ing process.. The principle of cot- 
ton bleaching is to convert the im- 
purities one by one into soluble 
bodies and then wash them away 
with water. Merely rendering the 
impurities colorless is not a com- 
plete bleaching; they must also be 
removed. Washing is the most im- 
portant operation in bleaching, and 
a plentiful supply of good water ‘is 
the first desideratum in a_ bleach 
works. 

In some cases, bleaching may be 
greatly facilitated by certain prelim- 
inary processes which deserve greal- 
er attention than they reeeive. For 
example, the removal of size is very 
efficiently done by treatment with 
sac-charifving ‘enzymes, such as 
malt extract or pancreatin. 
a preliminary treatment with dilute 
hydrochloric acid (0.5 per cent.) is 
very useful as it renders the im- 
purities more easy of attack during 
the lime or lye boil. The solvent 
grease extraction process, long used 
by dyers and cleaners and also in 
treating raw wool. is now being de- 
veloped as a preliminary to cotton 
bleaching. By this process, which 
was suggested by the author twenty 
years ago but has only recently been 
worked out to a practical success, 
the whole of the waxy and fatty 
matters are removed and the sub- 
sequent operations are simplified 
and rendered less drastic. 

The first operation in cotton 
bleaching is a boiling with alkali, 
ealcium hvdrate being used in the 
ease of cloth (“lime boil”). In the 
ease of lace bleaching, however, the 
lime boil is not used on account of 
the fragile nature of the material, 
and a “lye boil” with caustic soda 
solution is the initial process, The 
lve boil renders soluble or dissolves 
the proteins and the pectins, and 
saponifies or emulsifies the fatty 
and waxy constituents of the fibre. 

Lye boiling is a process which re- 
quires considerable skill and experi- 
ence, and the quality of the bleach 
is largely dependent: upon its suc- 


Often 


ess, Many points have to be attend- 
ed to, such as proper strength and 
good circulation of the liquor, prior 
removal of air from the material, 
the liquors and the pipes, ete. Then 
al the end of the operation the goods 
must not be exposed to the air until 
sufficiently cooled, and there are 
many other details requiring close 
attention. 

A thorough washing after each 
lve boiling is essential. 

The actual treatment with bleach- 
ing solution, although not the all- 
important part of bleaching which 
if is often considered, is one requir- 
ing proper chemical control and 
close supervision. The usual bleach- 
ing chemical is bleaching powder, 
but sodium hypochlorite is also 
used, and for hace containing a 
mixture of cotton and. wool, sodium 
permanganate is useful. 

If the whole of the nitrogenous 
impurities are not removed prior to 
treatment with hypochlorite, chlora- 
mines will be formed which erad- 
ually tender cotton and if any fatty 
matter remains, lime soaps may be 


formed with subsequent diseolora- 


tion. 

The hypochlorites, as such, have 
no bleaching action. but when in 
dilute solution a certain. amount of 


hypochlorous acid is liberated by - 


hydrolysis, and this is the real 
bleaching agent. A hypochlorite so- 
lution may be rendered much more 
active by the addition of an acid. 
which will liberate hypochlorous 
acid in much larger amounts, but 
fo unduly accelerate the action is 
dangerous and may result in the 
production of oxycellulose. Usually 
the bleacher relies (often wunwit- 
tingly) on the carbonic acid of the 
afmosphere to activate his bleach- 
ing solutions: the bleaching thus 
flaking place slowly, and chiefly af- 
ter the material is removed from the 
solution. The bleaching solution is 
generally used cold but, in spite of 
much prejudice against the use of 
warm liquors, better results are ob- 
tained on difficult materials by us- 
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ing warm dilute bleach than strong- 
er cold solutions. 

To remove any deposited lime and 
decompose any remaining calcium 
hypochlorite the goods are treated 
with dilute acids after ehemicking 
and are then well washed; they are 
sometimes treated with an “antich- 
lor” to eliminate the last trace of 
hypochiorous acid, thiosulphate or 
sulphite of soda being generally 
used. Finally the goods are soaped, 
and, if desired, slightly tinted and 
washed.—-Society of Dyers and UCol- 
ourists. 


Increase in World’s Spindleage. 


An inerease in world cotton con- 
sumption during the six months 
ending January 31, 1922, of 1,965,000 
bales, is reflected in the semi-annua) 
survey of the International Federa- 
tion. of Master Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Associations, the de- 
tails of which have just come to 
hand. The total consumption for 
the period, based on spinners’ re- 
turns from 24 countries, was 9,322,- 
213 bales that of the previous six 
months, 7,357,212 bales. 


At the end of the first six months 
of 19241, the  Federation’s survey 
placed the number ef spindles in the 
world (omitting waste or doubling 
spindles), at 152,317,054; for the six 
months ending January 31, 1922, it 
increases the number to 153,657,680. 

Thus, an increment of 1,340,626 
new spindles is added to the world’s 
raw. cotton consumption capacity. 

Stocks of cotton spinners’ 
hands on February 1, 1922, accord- 
ing to the survey, totalled 4,398,159 
bales. This is an imerease over the 
amount on hand August 1, 1921— 
when last calculated by the Federa- 
tion—of 471,640 bales. 

‘Questions were again introduced 
in the Federation’s inquiry forms 
asking for the number of spindles 
stopped and the hours during which 
they were idle. The following are 
the average figures obtained after 
eareful calculation of the individual 
indications, showing the number of 
weeks of 48 hours during which the 
total number of spindles from which 
returns were Teceived, were stop- 
ped: 

Half- Half- Half- 

year. yeart year? 
ending ending ending 
Jan.31, July 31, Jan.31, 


Countries 1922. 1921 1921 
Great Britain... 6.087 12.92 6.04 
4353 3.41 99 
Czecho-Slovakia . 5.870 8.76 13.3 
6.511 9147 47 
Switzerland .... 2538 3.39 1.39 
1.024 8.44 20.93 
AAD 60 10 
Denmark ....... 6.082 15.12 58 
16.521* 24.25 09 


*This figure represents 
weeks of 48 hours. 


working 
The general 
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working week in Japan is 132 hours, 
‘alculated in Japanese working 
weeks the stoppage is equal to six 
weeks, 

*These figures were published in 
the previous issues of the Interna- 
tional Cotton Statistics. 

Explaining the absence of Ameri- 
can statistics from the above table, 
the Federation states: 

“The Bureau of Census, Washing- 
ton, D. €., undertakes the collection 
of these figures, but unfortunately, 
slight differences exist still between 
the inquiry forms employed by the 
Census Bureau and ourselves. In 
ihe States, no difference is made be- 
[ween mule and ring spindles. A 
census taken in 14921, however, 
showed that the U. S: A. had 3,054.- 
036 mule spindles, and as the ten- 
dency has been toward a steady: de- 
cline in the number of mule spin- 
dies, we may assume that not more 
than 3,000,000 of the existing 36,843,- 
000 total spindles are mule spindles. 
As regards the extent of short-time 
worked, the American information 
cabled merely states that 34,458,000 
spindles were active and that 2,385,- 
000 spindles were ‘idle’ which means 
that these latter spindles have not 
used any cotton during the period 
under consideration. Partial short- 
time is therefore, not fully account- 
ed for, as is done:in our returns 
throughout the rest of the world. 
The rate of consumption in U.S. A. 
is at present that of the year 1916, 
when there were .in— the country 
33,333,176. total spindles, and 32.805.- 
883 ‘active’ spindles and 527,293 ‘idle’ 
spindles but at that time the work- 
ing hours were slightly longer.” 


British Textiles Improve Both in 
Export and Domestic Trade. 


London.—The. general textile sit- 
uation in Great Britain has improv- 
ed, reports from leading centers in- 
dicating a revival in both home and 
export trade. Unemployment, par- 
ticularly in Lancashire, is decreas- 
ing, 

In the Lancashire cotton industry, 
the situation is also improving, al- 
though the cloth market is embar- 
rassed because of the Indian import 
duties muddle and priees remain a 
source of contention. Overseas in- 
quiry is good and an advance in 
prices 
ture, 

Trade in hosiery -is slackening, 
with some firms working overtime 
and others part time. Prices are 
stationary. Owing to the advance in 
prices at the London wool sales, 
manufacturers say they are unable 
to reduce their quotations. 

In the lace trade, 50 per cent of 
the operatives are unemployed, ow- 
ing to the heavy importations of 
cotton laces from France. The only 
sections occupied are lace curtains, 
cheap grades in clunys and torch- 
ons. The export trade, particularly 
America, is dead. 

The late Easter season is held re- 
sponsible for impeding retail trade, 
but good business is anticipated in 


April. In wholesale circles trade is 
reported steady on repeat spring or- | 


ders, particularly costumes, millin- 
ery and sports wear. Business in 
men's lines is slow. 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
sanitary manner — the 
‘fold tin eup’’ won’t do. 


plied in a 


PURO 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
Fountain is the logical dispenser of 
| Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CO., 


Haydenville, Mass. 


Southern Agent 
E. S. PLAYER 
Greenville, S. C. 


Seamless—and as smooth as glass 
INSIDE AND OUT 


Strong Turned Over Top— 
Clear Entrance and Exit 


In addition to the above advantage there is no top 
sway in this or any other:-Laminar Roving Can. And 
the sliver always coils up evenly inside. 

We think little need be said about the quality of this 
Can—the fact that it’s a Laminar guarantees that it 
will be on the job years from now. 

Make sure also that when you buy fibre trucks, boxes, 
baskets and cars that your order calls for Laminar 
Receptacles. 

We'll send a book on receptacles. Tell us where. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New England Dept.: 12 Pearl St., Boston 
Cc. Cc. Bell, Vice-Pres., 
Resident Manager 
Home Office — Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


Factories at Wilmington 
and Newark, Del. 
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is expected in the near fu-. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 1,400,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Lees Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

Onethird Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine bDuilders are agents and wil! quote prices for new work. 
‘Also for prices and particulat write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
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The Microscopy of Textiles. 


“By Frederick J. Hoxie) 


The microscopy of textiles has not 
been developed to the extent to 
which its usefulness entitles it. 
Methods of embedding, sectioning 
and staining yvarns and cloth must 
be developed which will hold the 
material firmly in its. original posi- 
tion while the manipulation is being 
carried on, as the different parts of 


fhe textile are in no way connected 


when sectioned: for example, the 
sectioning of varn so as to show not 
only the relative position of the 
fibers. but also the location and ar- 


rangement of the starch with refer- 


ence to the fibers. Mounting and 
photography also present problems 
requiring special study, with refer- 
ence to the diffraction of hght.. 


Celluloid solutions are useful for 
embedding, but have the disadvan- 
tage of requiring complete dehydra- 
tion of the fibers before they can 
be successfully applied. This hehy- 
dration renders the fibers hard and 
diffieult to into thin” sections. 
Paraffin has the disadvantage of be- 
ing somewhat opaque and showing 
erystals if it is not removed before 
{he sections are used for photo- 
graphing. If it is removed, great 
care must be exercised to keep the 
fibers and stareh in their original 
positions. Gelatine and glue, which 


‘Paper read before American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, 
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are miscible with water, have useful 
possibilities, as the water in the col- 
loidal material of textile fibres is es- 
sential to their physical and chemi- 
eal structure, and its removal may 
make important changes in the ap- 
pearance of this structure with ref- 
erence to the diffraction of light, as 
well as its behavior with reference 
to embedding media. Freezing may 
be serviceable, but, so far as the 
author knows, it has not been much 
used in connection with textiles. 

A specially arranged microtome is 
desirable in order to cul the thin, 
smooth sections which are necessary’ 
for suecessful photography. ‘Thick 
sections do not photograph well, as 
the difference in the refraction of 
the materials causes a lens action 
which confuses the detail, particu- 
larly in high-power work. Consider- 
able study and experience is neces- 
sary in the selection and sharpening 
of the razors in order tO secure good 
thin sections. 

As an auxiliary to suecessful mi- 
crographie -study, photography is 
practically necessary, as it not only 
keeps an accurate record of the ob- 
servations, but facilitates compari- 
son of several similarly treated 
specimens. In order to carry oul 
micro - photography -successfully, 
considerable study must given 
not only to common photographic 
methods, such as exposure and de- 
velopment, but also to the use of 
colored light, by means of color 
screens or prisms, in order to. get 
the required detail and contrast. In 


Many cases red light, while incapa- 
ble of giving the fine detail of 
Shorter-wave-length light, has the 
advantage of giving a stronger con- 
trast, which is important in demon- 
Strating surface characteristics of 
goods or fiber. This applies partic- 
ularly to photographs of cloth aft 
moderate magnification (less than 
100 diameters). Such micrographs 
are particularly useful in showing 
defects in weaving and dyeing. In 
such photographs the angle at which 
the light is applied is important in 
bringing up characteristics of the 
surface of the cloth, sueh as the 
effect of the Schreiner calender used 
{o give cloth, especially when mer- 
eerized, the appearance of silk. 

With the use of red light it is, of 
eourse, necessary to use panchro- 
matic plates with either special 
dark-room illumination or no light 
at all in the dark room. 


The arrangement of the camera 
on the microscope where much 


high-power work is to be done is of 
special importance. The author has 
a camera about 12 ft. long with the 
ground glass in the photographic 
dark room. Three rods extend from 
the side of the ground glass to the 
microscope, with handles conveni- 
ently located in the dark room. One 
of these is attached to the fine fo- 
cussing screw of the microscope, the 
other two to the mechanical stage, 
so that the specimen ean be readily 
moved back and forward and up and 
down, the focus being adjusted while 
the operator remains before the im- 
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age on the ground glass, which can 
be comfortably examined and ad- 
justed with external light excluded 
from the dark room. Up to 1,000 
diameters photographs can be made 
with reasonable success with no eye- 
piece, but the author has recently 
been making experiments with an 
eyepiece and magnification up to 
4,000 diameters. With such high 
magnification if is difficult to get 
satisfactory detail, but it may be 
possible to improve this by using 
short - wave - length monochromatic 


light. This, however, makes it dif- 
ficult to focus the image on the 
ground glass, as it is difficult to 


get such light of sufficient brillian- 
ey to impress the eyee learly. A 
powerful nitrogen-fungsten light, 
with condensers, makes a conveni- 
ent illumination. 
‘A useful application of the micro- 
scope to the study of cloth is’ the 
observation of the effect on the ap- 
pearance of the goods caused by the 
uniformity of twist, as well as the 
absolute twist. This is clearly shown 
by the angle. at which the fibres 
cross the direction of the yarn. This 
gives a good method of direct meas- 
urement of twist if it is not so small 
as to make the yarn flat, and in this 
case a fair estimate can be made by 
making a proper allowance for: the 
flainess. 
Very few stains have been studied 
with reference to textiles. Todine is 


commonly used for showing the 
starch. Polarized light and common 


(Continued on Page 2.3.) 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 
Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St.,. LOWELL, MASS 


Incorporated 1914 


Send in Your Old (Saher to be R 


é 


Tin 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. — 


Established 1868 
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A. M. Law & Co. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
BROKERS 
Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


Southern Securities. 


For Week Ending March 27, 1922. 
Bid. Asked. 
Abbeville Cotton Mills... 105 
American Spinning Co. ...... — 260 
Anderson Cotton Milis . 77 81 
Areade Cotton Mills — 101 
Augusta Factory; Ga. ........ 30 35 
Avondale Mills, Ala. 500 
Banna Mills __. 100 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. __._..-__- 200 225 
Belton Cotton Milis__.. —_ 85 
Belton Cotton Mills, pfd.. SSS 57 65 
140 165 
Chiquola Mills, pfd. 82 — 
Clifton Mfg. 103 105 
ChHinton Cotton Millis. ...... 200 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga... _.. 150 165 

Darlington Mfg. 66 74 
87 
Bum, PIG. 88 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga._.__ 125 145 
Enterprise Mfg. 84 90 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga...300 — 
Gainesville Cot. Mills, Ga. __100 
100 115 
101 105 
Graniteville Mfg. Co. _....._. 10 — 
Greenwood Cotton 
Henrietta Mills, N. C...... 350 
Mille. pid, 93 — 
International Mills (par me. 32 
50 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga.__140 160 
Lancaster Cotton 200 
Laurens Cotton Mills __..___ 87 100 
Limestone Cotton Milis_.___. 120 130 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C...---.- — 136 
67 70 
Massachusetts Mills, Ga.____- 146 152 
Co.. . 98 — 
Newberry Cotton Milis._.._ 
Norris Cotton Mills 105 
Oakland Cotton Mills......_. 100 120 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd. 88 90 
Pacoiet Mite. 95 
Pickens Cotton Mills 
Pieamont Co. 115 
Poinse Mills 60 71 
Riverside Mills (Par $12. 50)... 6% S 


Saxon Mills __.....- 75 


Ga. ......... 47 
Toxaway Mills (par $25)... 27% 
Union-Buffalo Mills 24 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist ‘pfd_ 78 &0 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d pfd.__ 40 
Victor-Monaghan Co. __. 79 $1 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd.___100 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.........145 151 
110 
Watts Mills, ist 80 
Watts Mills, 2d pfd. .....-...- — 95 
mee. Co, — 175 
Williamston Mills 200 
Woodside Cotton Mills_. . 83 86 
Woodside Cotton Millis 99 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd._ 76 

S. Gray Cot. Milis........ 90 — 


Southern Mill Stocks 
Quoted By 
R. 8. Dickson & Company 


Gastonia, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Week Ending March 28, 1922. 

Bid. Asked. 
Acme Spinning “Co: 90 
American Spinning Co. ......—. 265 
Amer. Yarn & Proc. Co.....106 ° 107 
Amer. Yarn & Proc. Co., pfd. — 100 
Anderson Cotton 78 81 
Arlington Cotton Mills ....-.- — 265 
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.ragon Cotton Mills (8S, C.)..190 215 
Heron: — bi 
amills, Diu. ~~~. bu 
Mug. UO. 213 
Cavarrus -..... Lid Adi 
(‘naawick-HOSKINS Cv. “(par 

Cniquoia Mig. pid... 
Mig. Co. (Wa.) ..--- 
Columbus Mig. Co. 
Luv liv 
wresaen Cotton Milis 200 — 
wagle & Phenix (Ga.) 150 
miterprise Mig: Co, 83 98 
Erwin Cotton Mitis Co.......265 — 
wrwin Cotton Mills Co., pfd._101 — 
wiuson Mtg, Co, .. 180 — 
Globe Yarn Milis (N. C.)_-.-. — 65 
urace Cotton Mill Co. ......-- — 85 
200 285 
Glenwood Cotton Mills —.....100 115 
ivi 105 
Greenwood Cotton Mills 170 — 
140 
Gremiel Mills, pfd. (par $50)_- 41 45 
Hanes, P. H. Knit. Co., -pfd. “ao 103 
Henrietta Pid... 106 
Hillside Cotton Mills (Ga.) _. — 250 
Jennings Cotton . Mill....... . 210 
JUGBOR 97 100 
Ming, 2nd. Ce. 125 150 
Lancaster Cotton Mills __._.. 198 240 
‘Locke Cotton Mills Co.___._. 115 125 
Laurens Cotton Mills _._... 87 
Mariboro Cotton Mills _____. 68 71 
94 — 
Monarch Mills (Ss. C.) 102 105 
Mollohon Mfg. Co.__ — 
Musgrove Cotton Mills... 67 T5 
79 
National yarn. Mill... 35 
Newberry Cotton Mills 111 
Corr 85 XS 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd. 86 8S 
Pelzer Mfg. Co. _____. 100 103 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. (S. Cc ___109 115 
Priscilla Spinning 56 68 
Rex Spinning Co., pfd. 90 
Rex Spinning Co., pfd.. 90 
Ridge Mills _.. , 76 
Riverside Mills ‘(par -$12.50)_. 6% 
Riverside & Dan River 255 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co._..... — 76 
Roanoke Mills, ist pfd._._._. 101 103 
Rosemary, pfd. __.. ere 99 101 
Rhyne- Houser Mfg. — 
$81 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co... 90 96 
108 111 
Sterling Spinning Co. _._..... 96 103 
Superior Yarn Mills .......__ 86 
Toxaway Mills (par. $25)..... 27% 31 
Union-Buffalo Mills — 21 
Union-Buffalo Mills, ist pfd. 78 80 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d a . 40 — 
Victor-Monaghan Co. . 81 
Victory Yarn Mills (Co.. . 77 
Ware Shoais Mfg. Co......._. 145 
Watts Mills, 2d pfd. 90 
Watts Millis, 24 pid. 90 
Winget Yarn 65 72 
Williamston Mills 200 — 
Woodside Cotton Mills 90 
Woodruff Cotton Mills_......_155 170 


Underwear Production Nearly 
Normal. 


In February, “4922. 
received from 53 
underwear as compared with 55 inp 
in February, 1921. 
Actual production during the month 
continued to show decided progress, 


reports were 


month, 


in January. 


mills produemg 


as the amount produced by the 53 


mills was greater than the totals 
reported for January by the 50 re- 
porting mills, and much above the 


output for the same month in 1921. 
A year ago the production of 63 re- 
porting mills amounted to only 248,- 
434 dozens, or 28 per cent of normal; 
in January, 1922, the production of 
53 mills stood at 640,489 dozens, or 
79.4 per cent of normal; while the 
most recent figures from 53 mulls 
place production at 663,346 dozens, 
or 84.1 per cent of normal. Produe- 
tion in February was almost evenly 
divided between winter and summer 


underwear, the former amounting 
to 332,224 dozens, or 74 per cent of 
normal, and the latter being 331,122 


dozens, or 97.4 per cent of normal. 

Comparative reports received 
from 36 mills show an opposite trend 
from that displayed during the pre- 
vious month in all items except acl- 
ual production. New orders receiv- 
ed during the month declined 48.5 
per cent from 764,914 dozens in Jan- 
uary to 393,585 dozens in February. 
Shipments also declined during the 
442.194 dozens being shipped 
as compared with 531,789 dozens in 
January, a falling off of 16.8 per 
cent. Unfilled orders rose. slightly 
from 41,261,601 dozens in January to 
| 432,368 dozens in February to 1,- 

432.368 dozens in February, an _ in- 
erease of 13.55 per cent. Cancella- 
tions increased 51.7. per cent, 
amounting to 10,968 dozens in. Feb- 
ruary as compared with 7,228 dozens 
Actual production rose 
slightly from 493,196 dozens in Jan- 
uary to 507,022 dozens in February, 
or 2:8 per cent. 

Thirty-eight mills which reported 
an actual production of 509,568 doz- 
ens during February have unfilled 
orders on hand on March 1 amount- 
ing to 1,384,742. dozens, the balance 
of orders having declined 38 per 
cent since February 1.. The normal 
production of these 38 mills is 642,- 
307 dozens. New orders amounted 
(o 398,407 dozens, or 62 per cent of 
normal production, while shipments 
were 442,094 dozens, or 68.8 per cent 
of normal production. Cancellations 
amounted to only 1.7 per cent of 
normal production. 


senckes Spinning Co. (Loray 
\ Division) 


Gastonia, N. C. 


William P. Cargill........Mfg. Supt. 
M. H. Melendon 
Supt Division No, 1 
W. D. Crawford 
Supt. Division No. 2 
D. F, Short...Employment Manager 
Overseer Spinning 
(x. T. Penland 
Overseer Spooling and Warping 
Inman 
“Overse er Builder Fabric Weaving 


. Kilhan | 
Overseer Cord-abric Weaving 
KR. G. Adams 


Overseer Cloth Room and Inspec- 
tion. 

We Overseer Outside 


L. W. Misenhimer 
Master Mechanic and Chief Electri- 
cian. 
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BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt. 


Specialty Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 
1821 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
. Over thirty years ac- 
five practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


business. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving. water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


MI - CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 
Cleansor, Deodorizing 
“Scouring & Scrubbing 

‘der. in One’’ 


CHAM PION CHEMICAL CO 


Trade Mark Reg, U, S. Pat. Office 


Your Mill Supply House will furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 
the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 
Charlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Can Foremanship Help to Rebuild 
Profits? 

Continued from Page 45) 
ough-going and fair, both to the 
company and to its employees, had 
been their consideration of the ques- 
tion. 

This is one outstanding example, 
lo my mind, of the intelligent co- 
operation that mav be expected of 
foremen and department heads when 
they have been educated to the man- 
agerial point of view and given the 
right background for their indus- 
{rial thinking. 

Labor Harmony and the Foreman. 

Questions of labor policy, I am 
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sometimes told, are no longer live 
issues with the American industrial 
executive. “We don’t have to beg 
them to work, any more,” is the 
way one superintendent put tt. 
“They are only too glad to get any- 
thing to do.” 

[ have no thought of discussing 
the problems of hiring and firing in 
{his connection, though even = in 
times of depression labor turnover 
is expensive. The cost of breaking 
in and training green workers is a 
money loss fo the business, no mat- 
ter when it happens. But there is 
another aspect of labor harmony 
that is highly ‘signifieant in a dol- 
lars-and-cents way; and that is its 


in 


Linking Warpers Linkers 


War 
and Splitters Warp Coilers 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. Cc. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Splitting Machines Warp.Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


504 Realty Building 


and Bar Steel, Ornamental Iron, Lup- 
ton Steel Windows, Chicago Tanks and Towers. 


REINFORCING BARS AND LUPTON STEEL WINDOWS 
n stock in our Charlotte warehouse. Immediate shipment. We are 
prepared to cut and fabricate reinforcing bars. Send plans or list of 
material for prices. Our Engineering Force is at Your Service. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BLEACHING O:L 
Kier Boil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur | 
and Developed Black 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 
For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


Ring Traveler Specialists 


P. O. Box 792 ° - 


as to weight and circles. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
Quality guaranteed. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


“Oy the 
ambitious to reduce its production 


direct influence on production. effi- 
and costs. 

The old idea of a foreman was 
that of a task-master, a driver whose 
chief function was to discipline his 
men. That type of foremanship is 
not. as common as it once was, but 
the idea of its survives; and the 
over bossy, overbearing, browbeat- 
ing foreman is by no means a lost 
species. There are other foremen 
who are just as inefficient in han- 


dling men, not because of driver 
tactics, but beeause of loose disci- 
pline—the absence of any backbone. 


Wherever the foreman of a depart- 
ment belongs to either of these two 
extremes. there is usually to be 
found a lack of labor harmony. The 


men hold back on him, soldier when 


fhey find the chanee, and are care- 
less in their production.. Their in- 
terest in their work is at low ebb, 
and. fhe reason of it all is income 
petent foremanship. 

Modern. successful foremanship is 
primarily leadership of men. No 
policy or instructions can be fully 
‘arried oul unless the foreman han- 
dies the men in a manner to win 
their confidence, increase their self- 
respect and develop their loyalty to 
the foreman and to the plant. 

This means an‘attitude of friend- 
liness, not free-and-easy familiarity; 
of sympathy and understanding, in- 
stead of cold-blooded “orders 1s or- 
ders: of tact and diplomaey, in- 
stead of profanity. 

The attitude of enlightened man- 
agement on this point was very well 
pul by the general manager of a 
large New England textile mill:-“We 
must remove the cause of industrial 
friction. or else industry will always 
be subject to overheating, break- 
downs, occasional smash-ups and 
the everlasting waste that friction 
involves. In the industrial machine, 
the foremen are the bearings. Hf 
they are well balanced, well polish- 
ed, resilient and smooth in their op- 
eration, industrial friction can be re- 


duced.” 


This aspect of foremanship is one 
that cannot be ignored or neglected 
management. that is truly 


The wastes are incessant un- 
der the old attitude of foremanship, 


eosts. 


and their remedies are obvious. 


Continued Next Week) 


Microscopy of Textiles, 

(Continued from Page 24.) 
textile dyes doubtless have possibili- 
ties in .studying the inner structure 
of the fiber. Some eommon dyes 
penetrate the fiber only slightly, and 
the yarn scarcely at all, thus caus- 
ing decided variations in the ap- 
pearance of the finished goods. This 
is clearly apparent in photograph- 
ing dyed-yarn sections at high mag- 
nifications. Another practical appli- 
cation of the microscope to cloth 
finishing consists in observing the 
effect. of the angle of the Schreiner 
teeth on the appearance of the 
goods, and irregular mercerization 
from various causes, clearly shown 
in sections. 

Many irregularities in textile spin- 
ning, weaving and finishing which 
are now a matter of mystery can, 
by photo-micrographie records, be 
brought into the realm of fact, and 
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much of the chance in textile man- 
ufacture which has possibilities of 
expensive misunderstandings can be 
eliminated. 

The general practical value of 
textile microscopy should cause the 
lechnique to grow rapidly, and 
should bring about lively interest 
and profitable discussion which will 
doubtless center about schools and 
colleges in which the study of tex- 
files is carried on, and ean very 
properly be developed in the bo- 
tlanical departments of colleges 
where such departments already ex- 
ist. 

New Bedford Dividends Lower. 

Dividends of New Bedford cotton 
mills showed a further deeline dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1922 from 
what was experienced in the final 
quarter of 1924 and were smaller 
than during any other single quar- 
ter since the war. 

The stockholders: of twenty-six 
corporations received $1,076,839 on a 
capitalization of $54,101,000, or an 
average of 82,001 per share of $100 
par value. This compares with $1,- 
092.075 distributed by thirty-six Fall 
River corporations for the first 
quarter, or an average of $2.83 per 
$100 share. Last year the first quar- 
ters dividends of New Bedford mill 
corporations totalled $1,574,234, or 
an average of $3.41 per share on the 
capitalization, while the last quarter 
of 1921 showed a dividend distribu- 
tion by the New Bedford mills aver- 
aging $2.78% per share. 

If the dividend distribution were 
figured on the real capital invested 
the percentage would appear tre- 
mendously smaller, sinee both the 
New Bedford and the Fall River 
mills are notoriously underecapital- 
ized. A compilation of the financial 
condition of -the various mills which 
was published at the close of the 
year showed that New Bedford mills 
had net surplus of quiek assets to- 
talling over $41,000,000 on a capitali- 
zation of a little over $57,000,000. 

In addition to this the inventories 
are known to valued on an extreme- 
ly conservative basis, while the re- 
placement values of the plants 
would average at least three times 
the capitalization. It would be very 
conservative, therefore, to figure the 
real capital invested in the business 
as at least three times the capitali- 
zation, and if that basis were taken 
the dividend average would be con- 
siderably less than 41 per cent for 
the quarter. 

Cleveland, Tenn.—The Paris Man- 
ufacturing Company is considering 
the erection of a mill in the South 
for the manufacture of window 
shade cloth. Ray Paris, formerly of 
this city, president of the company, 
is now in Chattanooga investigating. 
such a plant, the president stated, 
would represent.an investment of 
from $200,000 to $800,000. 


Lindale, Ga—Installation of a new 
power plant has just been made by 
the Massachusetts Cotton. Mills. here. 
The electrical part of the equipment 
is Of sufficient capacity to meet the 
demands of a city of 15,000 popula- 
tion. 


Fas 
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Argument in Child Labor Case. 
Continued from Page 5) 
authority under the Constitution to 

accomplish. 


We have seen. in the words of 
Marshall. that the exercise of a 


power beyond the constitutional 
grant to Congress, under the pretext 
or guise of a granted power, is not 
the Jaw of the land and must be 
held unconstitutional and void by 
the court when such a case is prop- 
erly presented to it, 

The case is now presented. 
question is squarely before 


The 
the 


court: Can Congress, under the pre- 
fext of an exercise of the. taxing 


power, direetly usurp the power of 
. police regulation within the States, 
which is beyond the constitutional! 
authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

On the decision of this question 
depends the permanence of our dual 
system of government, the funda- 
mental principle of the divided and 
independent sovereignty of the Na- 
tion and the States, which underties 
our American system of government. 
Its decision is as important as the 
decision in MeCulloech v. Marviand, 
If this statute is sustained, it follows 
necessarily thal has. the 
arbitrary power to destroy and ac- 
knowledged exclusive and sovereign 
power of the States by simply giv- 
ing {o its regulation the form of a 
fax. If it is sustained, it follows 
that any decision of this Court en- 
deavoring to establish the boundary 
tine of the nontdelegated rights and 


Congress 


powers of the States, upon. which 
the Federal Government cannot en- 


eroach, such as the decision in the 
Dagenhar! may be overruled 
and recalled by Congress by re-en- 
acting the same statute in the form 
of a tax, although it would be ut- 
ferly impossible for fhe Government 
fo realize from if on? cent of reve- 
nue, 


Case, 


The only answer offered its thal 
we must-have confidence in. C€on- 
gress that it will not use its. taxing 
power, unlimited as the Government 


contends it to be, to encroach upon. 


the rights of the States. We must 
assume thal Congress has | proper 
motives and must trust if not to do 


wrong. 

It is not a question of confidence. 
It is a question of power. If Con- 
has the power invade the 
acknowledged exclusive rights of the 
States, the States exist aS sovereign 
only at the merey of Congress. They 
have only the power to build up 
what Congress may pull down. al 
pleasure. This, in the language of 
Pinkney. would leave to them only 
the power to provoke a smile, but 
‘nothing ise, 
The concluding words of the court 


gress 


in the Dagenhart case apply with 
even greater foree in the present 
CASeC: 


“Phe far-reaching result of up- 


holding the aet cannot be more 
plainly indicated than by pointing 
out. that 1f Congress can thus regu- 
late matters intrusted to local au- 


thority by prohibition of the move- 
ment of commodities in interstate 
commerce, all freedom of commerce 
will be at an end, and the power 
Of the States over local matters may 
be eliminated, and thus our system 
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of government be practically de- 
stroved,” 

Textile Growth in North Carolina 
Calls for 350,000 More Horse- 
power by 1925. 

North Carolina, which has now an 
available supply and utthzmg 
460,000 horsepower of electrical en- 
ergy, will require 350,000 
horsepower by 1925, declared John 
W. Fox, contract engineer of the 
Southern Power Company, in an il- 
luminating discussion of power de- 
velopment by his company — since 
1905, deliver@éd before the members 
of the Charlott@ Rotary Club. Mr. 
Fox showed by statistics and by 
charts, that the development of the 
textile industry in the two Carolinas 
has been in proportion to the devel- 


opment of cheaper power and that 
the industry has. been largely fol- 
lowing the two transportation sys- 
tems of the Southern Railway and 
the Southern Power Company. 
That North Carolina, which was 
eclipsed by South Carolina in the 


number of spindles in 1905, when 
the Southern Power Company was 
organized and started business; has 
forged ahead of the sister state, in 
1922, was another interesting dec- 
laration of the speaker, 

In 1905, South Carolina had 2,- 
972,000 spindles while North Caro- 
lina had 1,910,000 spindles, a total in 
the two states of 4,883,000. This 
vear, Mr. Fox said, there are 5,402,- 
348 spindles im North Carolina, 
whereas, in South Carolina, there 
are 5,125,000, a total in the two states 
of more than 40,000,000) spindles. 

Righty per cent of all the power 


ihat travels the lines of the South- 
ern Power Company goes into the 
fextile mills of the two states. Of 


the total spindles of the two states, 
the power company supplies 4,721,- 
000 with its current. 

Mr. Fox said that there has been 
developed in North Carolina so far 
360,000 horsepower and that the to- 
‘al available horsepower in the state 
sin excess of 1,000,000, 

“We are called a trust,” he said, 
“an. oetopus which has its grasp 
everywhere and that which is con- 
sulted by everybody in the Carolinas 
before anything is undertaken. Just 
'o what extent the Southern. Power 
Company isa trust,” he declared, 
“is shown by the statisties produced 
by the State Government, showing 
thal of the 360,000 horsepower 
far developed only 63 000 horsepow- 
er is made by this company. 
eral other companies are making 
much more power-in this state than 
we are, and of this 360,000 horse- 
power, 32 per cent of it is being 
transmitted out of the state, where- 
as the Southern . Power Company 
puts into North Carolina 70 per cent 
of all the current taken in the state. 
If comes out of South Carolina. 

Mr. Fox said that the Southern 
Power Company has entered 75 
ciiies and towns in North Carolina, 
runs 300 cotton mills and recently 
was carrying on its lines 300,000 
horsepower, 

“Tt difficult to make 
man understand what 
horsepower, said Mr. Fox, “By 
{hat we mean something tike this: 
If you should put ten horses abreast, 
ten feet apart, the entire distance 


so) 


is 


the lay- 
is meant by 


more. 


between Charlotte and Gastonia, 
you would have approximately 300,- 
OOO horses. And we are producing 
as much power, and transmitting if 
as all of these horses represent in 
pulling power.” 

The three dominant industries in 
North Carolina, deelared Mr. Fox, 
are those of furniture, hosiery and 


textile. In the furniture industry 
there is an investment of $140,000,- 


000 with an output of $20,000,000 in 
ihe hosiery and knitting industry 


there ds an investment of $31,000,000 


and an outpul of $23,000,000, and in 


the textiles there ts an investment 
of $166,000,000 with an output of 
000,000, 

The three  ehief wmdustries in 
South Carolina are. fertilizer, 


mills, and cotton mills. Seventy per 
cent of South Carolina’s industrial 
development is textile, whereas 
in North Carolina only 17 per cent 
of our industrial development is tex- 


-{iles, 


“Those who have been wondering 
why it is that the state should be 
more fortunate al this time in suf- 
fermg Tewer of the disasters of the 
period of depression than other sec- 
tions have the answer right here,” 
Mr. Fox declared, 

“We have a varied and versatile 
industry, highty diversified whereas, 
in many other sections, the 
‘rial investment has gone into some 
one branch of activity, in the 
case of 70 per cent of South Caro- 


as 


madus-: 
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lina’s industries being ineorporated 
in cotton mills. 


In addition to three dominant in- 
dustries of the state which the 
speaker mentioned, furniture, hos- 


iery and textiles, he said that there 
are tohaceo factories consuming 
one-fourth of all the leaf tobaceo 
produced in the United States. 
“We are just at the beginning of 
the power developmen{ in North 
Carolina. It happens to be the big- 
gest company operating so far and 
has put between $60,000,000 and 
$70,000,000 im this industry. Bul 
there is room for others who have 
the faith that we have in this great 
state of North Carolina and’ there 
undeveloped power is enough for 
any numbers of such companies.” 


Supplements Power Order. 


The Corporation Commission has 
issued a suplementary order specify- 
ing, In accordance with the applica- 
tion of the Southern Powér Com- 
pany, the maximum amount.of pow- 
er that can. be ‘demanded by custom- 
ers of the company under contracts 
which do not stipulate the amount. 
It is ordered that after August 1, 
1922, the normal amount of energy 
and the normal number of kilowatt 
hours which the customer used un- 
der the contract prior to August 4, 
1921, should be the maximum which 
the company could be required to 
furnish after August 4, 1921. 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


C.D. Gaffney, 8. 


I¥ YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
| IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


1) Pgrasevey, Charlotte, N. CU. 


Barrett’s Disinfectants 


Excello Roof Paint 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Latta Arcade 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Exclusive Agents in the Carolinas 
Anti-Friction Belt Dressing 


Carolina Fiber Roof Cement, Liquid 
Carolina Fiber Roof Cement, Paste 
Hasler Speed Indicators 


Distributors 
The Trus-Con Laboratories, Paints 
Barrett’s Carbosota, Grade 1, Creosote Oil 
Write for Information on Hasler Speed Indicator 


in Carolinas 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 

ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. WARRE 
—Agents— 


SINGLE OR 


OUR SPINNING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of -_ materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either woo] or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. | 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Sole Selling Agents 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
MERCHANDISING 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
Philadelphia 


Chicago St Louis 


San Francisco 


Standard 
Size of the South 


jMildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


TRADE- 


Sizings Softeners Finishings 


S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
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Goods 


New York.—An active demand for 
wide sheetings developed during the 
week after prices were reduced and 
a number of mills making the best 
known lines are reported:as being 
very comfortably sold ahead. A mod- 
erate amount of new business was 
placed at the new reduced prices on 
branded 4-4 bleached cottons. The 
demand for wide prints was light 
and prices were weak, while narrow 
prints held firm. During the past 
ten davs a food export trade on 
brown sheetings has developed and 
the export demand for colored goods 
also showed considerable improve- 
ment. 

Where wash goods are concerned, 
the market has been somewhat bet- 
ter, the best business being in tis- 
sues, ginghams, ratines and some 
voiles. Prices in the primary: mar- 
kets continue to close to production 
costs that many mills are curtailing. 
The New England strike continued 
fo spread, a number of Massachu- 
setts mills now being affected fol- 
lowing their announcement of wage 
reductions, and the present. outlook 
is that more mills in that State will 
lower wages, with the probability of 
further labor trouble. The drop in 
production as a result of the strikes 
has as vet had no appreciable effect 


# on the market. 


The demand for print cloths is of 
fhe most indifferent eharacter and 
nrices are weakening. For 38%- 
inch, 64x60s, 7%ec was. generally 
quoted throughout the market and 
S%c for 68x72s. The mills that 
would sell contracts at these figures 
were few-but there seemed to be no 
difficulty in getting as many goods 
as buyers required. 

Absence of business on some of 
the lighter weights of sheeting has 
resulted in offerings at. lower prices, 
a basis of 6%c being quoted for 5- 
vard, 31-inch goods and 6%c .for 
>.00s. The heavy end of the -mar- 
ket is steady due to the eontinued 
demand for 3-yards for export and 
inquiries made for some of the light- 
er weights. One large mill has sold 
S-vard goods freely at 1410%¢ for 
shipment to the Near East. Some 
of the reports from larger business 
coming are based on the fact of re- 
newed inquiries from houses doing 
business with China principally. 

The demand for sateens continues 
sluggish. Manv fine sateens have 
been brought in from England and 
serve to hold down trade on lines 
finished as venetians. Plain combed 
varn cloths continued dull. Some 
large mills are declining small. re- 
newal orders for fancies on the 


ground that they cannot afford to 
put them in and guarantee delivery 
until such time as there is a better 
prospect of being able to run looms 
freely on plain cloths. The sugges- 
tion of coming curtailment in fine 
goods centers caused considerable 
comment. . 

That cotton goods markets are 
susceptible of quick change im. the 
event of a resumption of demand is 
seen in the sheeting division, where 
a very limited volume of export 
trade has stiffened prices all along 
the line and has made manufactur- 
ers hesitate before accepting fur- 


ther business on non-export lines af 


a loss. It is now believed probable 
that many sheeting and print cloth 
mills ran in excess of orders to re- 
duce costs. The slight increase in 
export demand is keeping them from 
offering goods for quick sale and to 
that extent if is very welcome. 

It is believed in print cloth cir- 
cles that the stiffer tone in narrow 
goods is due to the expansion of 
opportunities to sell printed narrow 
fabrics in some foreign markets 
that buy them here in normal times. 


Little is being said of this develop- 


ment as some printers and convert- 
ing exporters now look upon these 
cloths as staples in their lines. If is 
certain that many colored drills and 
cheviots have been stiffened because 
of the limited export orders received 
recently. 

There was a fair business in the 
Fall Rver prnt cloth market, 36- 
inch, 44x36, 9.20, selling at 4% cents 
and later advancing to five-e'ghths. 
Sales continue fairly heavy in the 
25-inch, 56xA4, 10.55, 16.000 pieces 
alone being sold Thursday al 4%, 
with additional sales at this price 
later. 

Prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s... 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.... 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.... 6 
Grav goods, 38%-in., 64x64s.. x 
Grav goods, 39-in., 68x72s.... 8% 
Grav goods, 39-in., 8Ox80s.... 10% 
Brown sheefings, 3-vard..... 10% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard..... 9% 
Brown sheetings, Southern 
Tickings, 8-ounce ........... 25 
Stanie ginghams 16% 


Ward- Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing | Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE 8 


2525 N. St, 


Philadelph hia, Pa. 


The Standard of Excellence for 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY., Inc. 


Electrical Installations 


VILLAGES 


GREENVILLE, S. C 
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The Yarn Market 
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Southern Two-Ply Skeins, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Although the 
demand for yarns continued very 


light during the week and sales were 
very small, spinners have held prices 
very steady. This is due not only 
to the continued strength in the eot- 
fon market, but also the fact that 
the mills are unable to further re- 
duce production costs and to meet 
the prices now being offered for 
yarns at a profit. Curtailment = in 
Southern mills was more pronounc- 
ed during the week, especially in the 
fine yarn centers, 

So far the spread of the strike in 
New England has had very little ef- 
feet on yarn markets. The amount 
of varn from New England mills 
that is handled here has fallen off 
considerably, but as yet it has not 


been of sufficient importance to 
help Southern mills. Inquiry for 
Southern carded yarns during the 


week was fairly large, but resultant 
sales were small. Yarn dealers here 
apparently lack confidence in the 
stability of prices and are reluctant 
to do business in anything except a 
very small way. Some Southern 
carded yarns showed a tendency to 
ease off in prices, but this did not 
apply to the whole list. Southern 


combed yarns were somewhat firmer 


as the week closed and a small 
amount of business was reported, 


and there are indications that this 


division of the market is likely to 
show considerable improvement 


within a short time. Quotations on 
combed yarns continue to show con- 
siderable irregularity, according to 
the need of the spinner for business 
and the quality of cotton used. Mer- 
eerizers report slow business and 
are in the market only for small 
lots of yarns. 

In spite of the poor business in 
yarns at. this time, both spinner and 
commission houses seem to believe 
that the approach of April will -see 
hetter conditions. It is frequently 
pointed out that February and 
March are usually poor months. in 
the varn markets, while on the other 
hand, April is normally an active 
month in the trade. It is felt that! 
a much latger volume of business 
should develop as the later spring 
months arrive. 

Prices were quoted as follows: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps, Etc. 
10s 2-ply 26s @34\4 
I2s to 148.31 @31% 2-ply 30s_.37 @3s 
2-ply 16s_.31%@32 2-piy 40s..52 @54 
2-p’yv @ 2-ply 50s..70 @74 
2-p y 248s_.34. @34% 


machinery 


to 108.30 @-. 
10s to 128.31 @..  40s.__._.._52 
l6s __32 @ 
20s @33 
24s... ..33 .@34 Carpet— 

268. ..34 @3d s, 3, 4 and 
30s 36 @.. »-ply 22. @23 

Du Yarns. 
4 & 5- 38,4 & 5-ply— 
@.. 
Southern Single Chain. Warps. 

12s 24s _.84 @ 
20s_. 33 @- 

Southern Single Skeins. 

§s to 8s..30 @-. 20s. 33 @ 
16s unde 

Southern Frame “Cones. 

29: @.. @. 
80 @3i 26s 86 @ 
14s. 314% @32 30s_ 
L6s_. @ 30s e xtra. @.. 
20s 334% @ 


eee ‘Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 


2-ply 30s..62° 2-ply 60s_.88 @90 
2+ply 36s..68 9-piy 70s_.95 
2-ply 40s_..70 @73 2-ply 80s..1 10@1 59 
2-p'y 50s._80 @s83 

Combed Cones. 

14s. @ .....59%@ 
16s 
228 _.50%@-_. 
248 @_ .. 1 00@ 
26s. 52% 

Eastern Carded Peeler Thread Twist 
905 2-ply. 36s 2-ply 52 
22s. 2-ply...38 @_. 40s 2-ply._._58 
24s 2-ply_.40 45s 2-ply_.67 @. 
30s 2-ply__48  @. 50s 2-ply._.85 @-.. 


16s 30s 46 @ 


Peruvian Market for Men’s Summer 
Suits. 

American goods predominate § the 
Peruvian market for men’s summer 
suits. This is in spite of serious 
efforts upon the -part of British 
competiters to introduce their goods, 
according to reports from the Con- 
sulate General in Lima. .The Ameri- 
can product maintains its position 
on account of ifs superior quality, 
hoth. m matera! sand. tailoring 
Clothing made ef drill is worn the 
vear around by the laboring classe: 
of Peru, | 

Wool Manufacture in Cole-nbia. 

A faetory turning out 1,000 me. 
ters of woolen goods a dav has been 
established in a suburb of Bogata. 
This factory equipped with Belgian 
‘arries on all processes 
from the raw wool to the finished 
cloth. It is mtended soon to hegin 
the importation of sheep to be sold 
on easy terms to farmers. 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
WEAVING anv KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


Chicago Charlotte 


"9 


D. H. 


Carpenter, Treasurer 


. Phil 8. Steel, bt. Jno, J. 


V.-Pres. 


George, 
A. Rudisill, Secre retary 


Mauney-Steel Company 


COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
OWN NAME WILL 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR 


PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


MILL 


DIXON LUBRICATING 


BRISTOL, 


q| 


chines. 
Saddles, Stirrups 


SADDLE CO 


RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 
Manufacturers of al] kinds of 


and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


903 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


 WHITINSVILLE | 
‘SPINNING RING 


WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


WING SPECIALISTS 


For Sale at — Dealer 
_ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 


EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Made in five grades 


Are You Using Our 


SULPHUR BLACK-M EXTRA 


We make a Specialty of Sulphur Colors 
Send us a Trial Order © 


Sample Card and Lowest Rates on request 


HAMETZ 6 


One-Twenty-Two Hudson Street, New York. City. 


Soston 


Phila delphia -ovid ence 


Charlotte 


San Francisco 


wow. 
EAGLE ““MIKADO Pencil 


Want Department 


Thursday, March 30, 1922. 


Wanted. 

One experienced and competent 
man to operate American Warp 
Drawing Machine. Address Box 
433, Lexington, 


Wanted. 

One experienced and competent 

man to operate Barber-Colman 
Tying-in Machine. 

433, Lexington, N. C; 


Address Box. 


Wanted. 

Experienced cotton mill super- 
‘intendent capable of purchasing 
all necessary machinery and 
equipment for a large new mill 
in Arkansas. Must be in position 
to take financial interest. Ad- 
dress Box 98, Little Rock, Ark. 


Quill and Warp Bobbins. 

For Sale—100,000 quills for Dra- 
per No. 2 spindles and 60,000 warp 
bobbins for Draper No. 2 spindles 
at a bargain. Address inquiry to 
Victor-Monaghan Co, Sam Rh. 
Zimmerman, Purchasing Agent, 
Greenville, 


Bosson Lane 


Manufacturers of 
B&L Anti-Chlorine, the Dependable Neutralizing 
Agent for Chlorine in Cotton 


Bleaching 
Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


Tallow for Sale. 

10,000 pounds good white beef 
tallow,.10c a pound...F:: Ov. 
Greenwood, S. Greenwood 
Abattoir, 457 Newmarket St. 
Greenwood, S. C. 


Position Wanted 
As superintendent or salesman 
hy practical man at present su- 
perintendent of two mills. Prac- 
tical, care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N.C, 


Dyer and Bleacher. 

Dyer and Bleacher wants posi- 
tion. Aecustomed to kmit goods, 
all kinds of piece goods, yarns, 
ete., with Roxford Knitting Gom- 
pany for 2 years, Krout & Fite 
Mfz. Co., of Phila. (14) eleven 
years.’ Write... F... Nayior, 3279 
Sheiborne St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Roberts’ Loose End Preventer. 

The Roberts loose end preven- 
ter for Warpers. No mill can af- 
ford to do without this attach- 
ment, for small cost, with best re- 
sults. For further particulars, 
write to Roberts & Graddick Co., 
P. 0. Box 194, Winder, Ga. 


For Knitting Mills. 

Supt. and Fixer Acme Knitters, 
Wright Loopers, ete., for mill in 
North Carolina. Aeme and Ban- 
ner fixer for mill in Maryland. 
Also. fixers, foremen and seeond 
hands for mills in South Caro- 
lina, ‘Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina. Charles P. Raymond Ageney, 
Inc., 294. Washington St., Boston. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Wanied. 

Experienced cotton. null super- 
infendent capable of purchasing’ 
all necessary machinery and 
equipment for a large. new mill 
in Arkansas. Must be in position 
to take financial interest.  Ad- 
dress Box 985, Little Roek, Ark. 


Veneer Packing Cases 
are lighter and stronger 


Here are p'rfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. Their ex- 
treme hghtness saves 20 to 80 lbs. 
in freight On every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 

Write For Prices and Samples 
Our Prices are Convincing 

ur Service is Quick | 


Wilts Veneer Co 


., Richmond, Va. | 


Tanks 

at HOPEWELL, Va. 

New Tanks, long leaf pine or 
fir, 106" diameter bottom to 413’ 
 pottom, 68"; 79" and 446° 
high; all new and complete with 
round screw hoops and couplets, 
2%" stoek. Let us have -your in- 
quiries. KE. DuPont de Ne- 
mours & Co. Special Products Di- 
vision, 7038 


DuPont. Building, 


Wilmington, Del. 


Picker Sticks 
Spools 
Skewers 
Binders 


Loom Supplies 


Ivey Mig Co. 


Hickory. N. C. 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


NORFOLK - VIRGINIA 


The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 

after fourteen years of the 


hardest mill use has demon 
strated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 


sponding increase in yardage— 
Head an important feature of this 
spool. 
Barrel Prompt deliveries in two te 
three weeks after receipt of 
Bushing order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Weonsocket, Rhode 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


2 New Sash Cord Braiders. 
3 10-Spindle Lazenby Cop Winders. 
1 40-in. Lowell Folder. | 
1 2,400 End Double Linker Denn Warper. 
10,000 6-in. by 6-in. Spools. 
10,000 Intermediate Bobbins for 9x4% Whitin Frame, 
New. 
15,000 7-in. by 3%4-in. Lowell or Woonsocket Speeder 
Bobbins, New. 
80 Section Beams, 26-in. Heads. 
All sizes of Pulleys and Hangers. Also Shafting. 
10 Whitin Combers. 


Will sell the above listed cheap. Want to buy one 
four by six Spooler. One Foster. Cone Winder. 


Pitts Cotton Manufacturing Company 
Elberton, Ga. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or WANT 


both in small mill. Have handled Nos. 


from 3s to 60s white and colored. Age 
45. married. Best of references. Ad- 


dress No. 3455. 


The fee for joining our employment 
will algo cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for ohne month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 


Southern ‘lextile bulletin and his sub-- 


scription is paid up to the date of his 
joing the employment bureau the above 
tee is only $1.vuv. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service o! 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or carder and spinner. Prac- 
tical man of 23 years’ experience. Now 
assistant superintendent. Have been 
superintendent of both yarn and cloth 
mill and can give gilt-edged references, 
Address No. 3438. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
master mechanic. Now employed as 
mechanic, but have had 19 years in 
carding and spinning and can handle 
either room in first class manner. Good 
references. No. 34398. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had similar position in some of the 
best miiis in the South and my long 
experience and success in the mill fits 
me to handle plant on either yarns or 
goods. Fine references. Address No. 
$440. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer. 
Now running cloth room for mill on 
ducks, drills and sheetings, tire fabrics. 
Giving satisfaction but want better 
paying place. yood references. Ad- 
dress No. 3441. 


WANT position as superintendent. More 
than 20 years as superintendent and 
overseer and am high class man in ev- 
ery respect. Long record of satisfac- 


tory service. Address No. 3442. 
WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed in electric drive mill, 


but am also familiar with steam drive 
and am’ expert in machine shop work. 
Satisfactory references as to character 
and ability. Address No. 3443. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Five 
years experience in good shops. Can 
come on short notice. Prefer mill shop. 
Address No. 3444. | 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience and can get results. 
Good references. Address No. 3446. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
been superintendent over 15 years and 
have handled all classes of work. .Com- 
petent and excellent manager of help. 
References. Address No. 3447 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced reliable man who is now su- 
perintendent of large mill, but who 
wishes to change for excellent reasons. 
Address No. 3448. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
engineer. Experienced on both steam 
and electric drive, 8 years experience. 
Married, settled habits. Address No. 
3449. 


WANT position as superintendent of hos- 
iery yarn mill. Have held such a posi- 
tion in several good mills. Now em- 
ployed as overseer of card twisting 
and weaving in large mill. Would con- 
sider overseers’ job at $150 or more per 
month. Have had excellent experience 
in every mill department. Address No. 
3450. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as general superintendent of 
two mills, but have good reasons for 
wanting to change. Would like to get 
in touch with some mill needing man 
who can get quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 4451. 


WANT position as superintendent. Can 
furnish references as to character and 
ability. Address No. 3453. 


WANT position as manager or superin- 
tendent in the Carolinas or Georgia. 
Am high class man who would not 
eonsider less than $4,000 per year. Il 
am not looking for a “good job’’ but 
wish to correspond with some mill that 
is not getting resuits and needs a first 
class manager. Address No. 3453. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
My references are ample proof of my 
experience, character and ability to get 
results. Correspondence solicited. Ad- 
dress No. 34654. 


WANT position as Overseer spinning, or 
would take second hand’s place in large 
room. Have had 20 years experience in 
spinning, 5 years as overseer spinning 


and twisting. Can come on short no- 
tice. Good references. Address No. 
3456. 

WANT position as carder, or spinner, or 
both, thoroughly experienced in both 
departments. Now employed but can 
change on short notice. Address No. 
3457. 


WANT position as superintendent of hos- 
iery mill., Thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of hosiery manufacture and can 
get excellent results. Good references. 
Address No. 3458. 


WANT position as carder, or spinner, or 


both. Now giving satisfaction in good 
mil!, hut want a larger. job. Experi- 
enced, sober and reliable. Address No. 
3459. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
superintendent of small mill. High 
class man who can get real results. 
Now employed but will change for larg- 
er place. Address No, 3460. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning in large 
mill. Long experience, competent and 
reliable. References. Address No. 3461. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer °spinning. Experienced man 


who has always given satisfaction over 
long period of years. Address No. 3462. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
chief engineer. Would like to connect 
with group of mills needing high class 
man. Familiar with both steam and 
electric drive. Address No. 3463. 


WANT position as overseer of large card 
room, white or colored work. First 
class man in every, particular and can 


furnish excellent references. Address 
No. 3 

WANT position as superintendent -of 
yarn mill, hosiery yarns preferred. 
Would like run down mill to pull out 
of hole. Age 48, married; long experi- 
ence. Address No. 3465. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 25 
years experience in weaving rooms, 
both white and colored work, such as 
sheetings, jeans, canton flannels, cham- 
brays, denims, tickings, sateens, shirt- 
ings, plaids and terry towels. lExperi- 
enced on plain, Draper and Crompton 
& Knowles box looms, including maga- 
zines. 700d references. Will go any- 
where. Address No. 3466. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Age 31, long experience. Will go any- 


ate al to get good place. Address No. 
é i. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Training and experience 
qualifies me to handle work in compe- 
tent* manner. Especially good with 
e'ectric plants. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 3468. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding or spinning in large 
mill. My references show long period 
of good service, good character and 
steady worker. Address No. 3469. 


WANT position as 
overseer spinning. 
giving satisfaction, 
place. 
my 
3470 


superintendent or 
Now employed and 
but want larger 
References furnished to show 
xperience and record. ‘Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or would take second hand's place in 
large mill. Age 35; 25 years experience; 
now employed as overseer but wish to 
change. Married and settled, good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3471 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner, Now employed as over- 
seer in large mill. Over 15 years expe- 
rience aS superintendent and. overseer. 
Good references. Address No. 3472. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
second hand. Over 15 years in weav- 
ing, experience as fixer, second hand 
and overseer. I. C. S. training, can 
handle prints, drills, chambrays, sheet- 


ings, denims, ete. Best of references. 
Address No. 3473 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Now employed as overseer, but have 
good reason for wanting to change. 
Long experience in spinning, can han- 
die long or short staple cotton. Prefer 
mill in Georgia, but would consider 
place in South 
Excellent references, 


Carolina or Alabama. 
Address No. 3474. 


BULLETIN 


position as supérintendent of 
yarn or cloth mill, or would take large 
eard room in good mill; Now employed 
as superintendent and have been su- 
perintendent and Overseer for 25 years. 
Mxcellent reasons for making a change. 
Fine references. Address Ng. 3475. 


WANT position aS superintendent of 
large yarn or Cloth mill, or manager 
of smaller mill. Have a long record 


of efficient and successful service. Spe- 
cial experience in bleaching. Can fur- 
nish excellent references from @ num- 
ber of very successful mill officers un- 


der whom I have been employed. Ad- 
dress No. 3476. 
WANT position as master mechanic. 


Am 39 years old and have had 20 years 
experience in mill machine work and 
engine rooms. ‘Thoroughly competent 
man in every reSpect. Good references. 
Address No. 3477. 


\WANT position as superintendent, 
seer of spinning or weaving. Can 
show my qualifications for either of 
abvoe jobs if given an opportunity. 
Settled man of good habits. Address 
No. 3478. 


over- 


WANT position as genera! superintend- 
ent, or agent for cotton yarn mill or 
plain cloth mill. Have been mill super- 
intendent and manager for a long term 


of years and solicit correspondence 
with strong company needing a high 
class man to operate its plant on effi- 
cient and economical basis. A-1 ref- 
erences. Address No. 3479. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Now giving satisfaction as weaver but 
want a larger place. References to 
show ability, character and experience. 
Address No, 3480. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced on both plain and fancy goods 
and can give excellent references; Ad- 
dress No. 3481. 


WANT position: as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning. Now have charge 
of spinning in large plant, but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. 
Would like opportunity to submit my 
references, Address No. 3482. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn, «ordage, or weave mill on white 
goods. Now employed as superintend- 
ent and have been on this job for the 


past 12 years. Good references as to 
character. and ability. Address No. 
3483. 
WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling and warping, or would take 
second hand’s place in large mill. Age 


36, married, good manager of help. 20 
years in spinning rooms, references as 
to character and ability. Address No. 


3484. 

WANT position as overseer of /carding. 
Have had long experience in a nmber 
of good mills. and can handle a card 
room in first class manner. Address 
No. 3485. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer of large carding or spinning 


room. Have been superintendent for 
last 12 years, long experience as over- 
seer. Uxcellent references. Address 
No. 3486. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent, or carder or 
spinner in large mill. Have. held pres- 
ent, job as carder for 10 years and have 
charge of 2 card rooms. Will go any- 
where for the right job. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3487. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or assistant superintendnet 
in large mill. Have he!d present job 


aS Superintendent for many years and 


have given entire satisfaction. Excel- 
lent references. Address No. 3488. 
WANT position as superintendent of 


small yarn mill, or overseer carding or 
spinning in large mill. Have had long 
practical experience and have completed 
textile course. Good references. <Ad- 
dress No. 3489. 


WANT position as. overseer of carding. 
Now employed as second hand, but am 
capable of handling overseer’s place. 
Practical man and I. C. S. graduate. 
Age 27. Married. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3490. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as such, but want larger job. 
Especially qualified for weaving mill on 
fine and fancy goods. Have success- 
fully handled a number of large South- 


ern mills. Fine references. Address No. 
3491 

WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill, or would take place as 
carder and spinner in large mill. With 
present company five years, last three 
as superintendent. Ten years as over- 
seer carding and spinning. Address 
No. 3492. 
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Now 
the 


\VANT position as superintendent. 
employed as overseer with one of 
largest milla in the South. Have been 
with same company for six years. By 
experience and training am qualified to 


hand.e superintendent’s position. Can 
give best of references. Address. No. 
3495. 


WANT position aS carder or spinner or 


both. Now employed as overseer, but 
wish better place an dcan come on 
short notice. Excellent references as 
to experience, character and ability. 
Address Wo. 3494. 

WANT position as master. mechanic. 
Now employed. Long experience as 
master mechanic and engineer in good 
mills. Can handle either steam § or 
electric drive. Good machine 


shop and 
repair man. Address No. 3495. 


- 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Competent, reliable man whose experi- 
ence and training is reflected in abil- 
itv. to get’ results. Now employed. 
references. Address No. 3496. 


WANT. position as overseer of weaving. 


loxperienced on both plain and fancy 
goods and all makes of looms used in 
south. Steady worker, good habits. 
good manager of help. Address No. 

349i. 

VAN T position as master mechanic. 


Have had nine years experience as mas- 
ter mechanic, 20 years with steam and 
electric drive and mill machine work. 
Good references as to character and 
ability. Address No. -3497.: 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
or would take carding. Long experience 
in. both departments and can give sat- 


isfactory references. Address No. 23498. 
position as overseer of ¢loth 
room. Have had over 30 years experi- 
ence in some of the best mills in the 
South, and have handled practically 
every kind of goods madé in Southern 
mills Wish to correspond with mill 


needing thoroughly reliable man who 
ean handle cloth room in efficient man- 


ner. References. Address No. 3500 


WANT position as master mechanic. Ex- 
periensed, reliable man now employed. 
but wish a larger place. References to 

show long record. of. satisfactory .serv- 

ice with a number of first s_ mills. 

Address No. 3501. 


class 


WANT position as engineer and machin- 
ist. Experienced on both electric and 
Steam drive and am competent to han- 
dle machine shop and general] repair 
work. Good references. Address No. 

WANT position as. superintendent of 


large yarn or cloth mill or manager of 
sma ler mill. High class, efficient man 
with long experience as superintendent 
and manager and can get results. FEx- 
cellent references. Address No. 3503. 
WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or would take place as second hand in 
large room. Practical, experienced man 
of character and ability. good manager 
help. Fine references. Address No. 
004, 


WANT position as 
carder and spinner. 
erice in all these 
the best mills in 
references, 


superintendent, 01 

Many years expéri- 
positions in. some o 
the South. Excellent 
Address No. 


WANT position as 


overseer of carding i 
small or medium sized mill. or second 
hand-in large mill. Age 26: married: 
I. C. S. graduate: good references as to 
haracter and ability. Address No. 3506. 


WANT position as 


overseer of weaving. 
Now employed in large mill and giving 
satisfaction, but have good reasons ¢: 

wishing to change. Experience inec'udes 


work on practically all goods made ji 
the South.- Good references. | Address 
No 3607. 

WANT position as overseer of carding 


or spinning. or both, or superintendent. 


Now employed as night spinning in 
large mlil and giving entire satisfac- 
tion, but wish day work. References 


from past and present employers. 


Ad- 
dress No. 3509. 


WANT position 


aS master mechanic and 
engineer. Have 


had 12 years experience 


in steam and electric driven plant and 
can handle either in competent man- 
ner. Good references. Address No. 
3510. 

WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in mill on plain or fancy goods. Now 
employed, but can change on short 
notice loxperience and training cover 
a tong period of years in a number of 
good mills. Good references Address 
No. Soll. 

WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Practical man of long experience who 
is fitted to handle your weave room on 
efficient and economical basis. Good 
references. Address No. 3512. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ACID RESISTING PAINT— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

ALBONE— 
Roessier & WHassiacher. 

AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
——-See Humidifiers. 


ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S&S. 
Lockwood, Green & Co. 
Sirrene & Co., J. E. 
ABH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Company. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 
AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Greenvilie Textile Supply Co. 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc. 
BALING PRESSES— 
«See Presses, Baling. 
JALLERS— 
DS AN 
Textile Banding Ce. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 
Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
. B. Wood’s Son | Pa. 
acct CEMENT AND PRESERVA- 
TIVES— 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabo! Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Kilpstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
National Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seyde!l The. 
tein, Ha 
united Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
-ARINGS, ROLLER. 
Roller Bearings. 
LTING— 
itimore Belting Co. 
Shariette Leather Belting Co. 
McLeod Leather Belting Co. 


BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Beit Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana S&S. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrod! Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
ton’s, David, Sons | 
sence LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Ceo. 
BOBBINS— 
Lowell Co. 
n Mfg. Co. 
Bobtin & Shuttle Co. 
Gourtney, The Dana &., Co. 
soiLERS— 
BOILER GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
ES— 
gee & Bourbonnais Ca 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Hutton & Bourbonnals Co. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
RLAP— 
Textile Supply Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER sYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terreli Machine Co. 
SALENDER ROLLS— 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Heward Breas. Mfg. Co. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Drousfield Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
Saco-Lowel! Shope. 
writin Machine Works. 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CHAIN BELT® AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkine & Co., B. F. 


> 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beit Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & &Co. 
Whitman & Son., Clarence. 
Brannon, Welborn & Co. 
Barnard-Lynah, Inc. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Cr. 
Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co. 


CONDITIONING MACHINES— 


American Molistening Co. 


CONDUIT FITTINGS— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CON TRACTORS— 
——See Mill Buliders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON 
F. J. Domo @ Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Rose & Son. 
Ormsbee & Landecker. 
Jennings, A. & Co. 
Paimer, 


Raymond & Co, 

McGuigan, E, L. & Co. 
Martin & Co. 

Eblin & Co. 
Patton, Edw. L. & Co. 
Winfield Bros. 

COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. | 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Oraper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Stafford Co., The 

‘versal Winding Co. 
Machine. Worxs. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Terrell Machine Co. 

COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 
Kliipstein & Co., A. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine orks, 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Belt 

DAMP PROOFING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co, 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Seydel Mfa. Co., The. 


DOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobbe Chain Ce. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Diamond States Fibre Ce. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Ge. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
mores Crain Company. 
Link-Beltt Cempany. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, 8. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Toihurst Machine Works. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. | 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
Kliipstein & Co., A. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 


Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 

Hunting & Guery. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Perkins & Son., inc., B. F. 

Lomax Motor Repair Co. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 

Standard Electric Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
——See Portable Elevators. 

ENGINEERS— 

Mees & Mees 

ENGINEERS, MILL. 


——See Architects and Mill Engineers. . 


ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP.- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 
American taundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 


FAN 


s— | 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons. 
See Electric; also Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS— 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Pc ~ulator Company. 
FINISHING sACHINERY— 
——§See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. : 


FLAT WALL PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
FLAT MACHINE COLORS— 
Detroit Grapnite Company 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co, 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. 8., Sons Co. 


FLUTEC ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


AND OVERHAUL 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Maehine Werks. 

FLYERS— 

..WAltin Machine Works. 
e-uthern Spindie & Fiyer Ce. 

FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
——See Clutches. 

FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

GEARS— 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

GRATE BARS— 
Eureka iron Works. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Beit Company. 

GREASES— 

N. Y. @ N. J. Lubricant Coe. 

GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINES— 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 

GRID BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 

GRAPHITE PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 

HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

HARNESS TWINE— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 

HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


HOUSE PAINT & VARNISH— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co, 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— | 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co, 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 3 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
IRON FILLER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. | 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 


LACE LEATHER— | 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 
Stee! Haddie Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
LOOMS— 

Stafford Co., The 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. . 
LUBRICAN 

Borne, Scrymser & Co.’ 

Maeury Young Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Ca. 
LUBRICATING GRAPHITE— 

Detroit Graphite Cor pany 
LUG 8STRAPS— 

Chariotte Leather Beiting Ce. 

McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS— 
Garvin Machine Co. 

MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

METAL PAINT— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. | 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS—~— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

etro raphite Com 

METERS— 
Allis-Chalmersa Mfg. Co. 

MILL. ARCHITECTS— 

——See Architects. 

MILL STOCKS— 
Hill, Clark & Co. 
A. M. Law & Co. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, ince. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 

Mees & Mees 

MILL LIGHTING— 

See Electric Lighting. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 3 

xon Lubricating Saddle 
Garland Mfg. Co.” 
Co. 

reenvilile extile Supp! 
Odell Mill Supply Ca, 
Textile Mill Supply he 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Willson Company.. 

WHITE 
etroit Graphite Compan 
John Lucas @ Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemo ; 
urs & Co., Inc. 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 
MACHINES— 

Roy & Sons Co., B. 8. 
orLs— 

Kilpstein & Co., A. 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

John Lucas & Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

N. ¥. & N, J. Lubricant Co. 

Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COILING SYSTEMS— 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowel Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


pos 


OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Coa. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindie & Fliyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

MeLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
PAINTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

John Lucas & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc; 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth. Howland @ Co. 
PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— . 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co, 
PATENTS— 

Siggers & Sicaere 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 


Roessier & WHassiacher Chemical Co. 


PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Gariand Mfg. Co- 
‘McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Gariand Mfg. Co, 
ivey Mfg. Co 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— : 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PIPE JOINT CEMENT— 
PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Woods, T. B., Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESERVATIVES— 
Barrett Co., The. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & WHassiacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 

——See Transmission Machinery. 
PULLEYS, CAST IRON— 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

(Boller Feed; Centrifugal.) 

Rumsey Pump C 
Sydnor Pump & well Co. 
QUILLERS— 

Universal Widing Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
REEDS 

North Carolina Reed: Co. 
REGULATORS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

U. 8. Ring Traveler Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES-- 

Whitin Machine Works, 

Saco-Lovrell Shops. 


OLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
ROOFING— 

Barrett Co., The. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXEsS— 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

Diamond States Fibre Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
RUBBER STAMPS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
SADDLES— 
. Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

——See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 

Champion Chemica! Co. 
SEALS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 


SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


——See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
I. &.. Sens Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Luptonts. David, Sone Co. 
SHUTTLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Allen, Charlies R 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Co, 
Bosson & 
Corn ‘Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein @ Co. 
Seyde! Mfg. Co. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co, 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Jacques, Wolf &@ Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. | 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana §&., Co. 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. | 
Bosson & Lane. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & — 
Seyde! Mfg. Co., 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SLASHER HOODS 


R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co, 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Kiipstein & Co., A. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

——See Cotton Softenrrs. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & WHasslacher Chemical Co. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitirsvilie Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

Ivey Mfg. Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

STARCH— 

——See Sizing, Starch and dent 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

STEAM TRAPS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
STENCILS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 


Southern Engineering Ce. 
STRAP LEATHER— 


SWITCH BOXES— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINER/ SPECIALTIES 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
THERMOMETERS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
TESTING APPARATUS 
Perkina. F.. & Gen., 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
TRAPS— 


See Steam Traps. 


TOWERS— 
Southern Engineering Ce. 
TRANSMISSION 
Allis-Chaimers Mf 
Odell Mill Su 
East Jersey 


Co. 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Ce. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co, 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 
Cyclone Motors Corporation 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering 
East Jersey Pipe Co 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F., @& Son, Inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WALL PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporation. 
SEPARATORS— 
Draper Corporation. 


WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHERS, CLOTH— 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


WASTE BINS, STEEL 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 
Saco Lowel) Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, — P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Seydel Mfg. Go., The. 
Jecques, Wolf & Co. 


WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chalmera Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Werke. 
YARN CONDITIONING 

~—Bae Cerditiexing Machines. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. (Slient en 

Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 


gallon can and be convinced. 


Established 1857 


REMOVOIL 


Why not eliminate all of your oil spots that show up in your cloth 
room. Removyoil is doing it in a large number of mills. 


Try a ten- 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ayear. Let us serve you. 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.” | 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no’ time. 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies. are prompt, 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of tails 


Our representative will be glad of an er 
to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Send us your job dye- 
and service the best. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 
ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines 
105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


FoR— 
Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 

Mock Seaming 


MERROWING 


Established 1833 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST ADVERTISERS 


Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 8. C. 
Allis-Chaimers Mig. Co., Mitwaukee, Wis. 
American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 
American ‘lextile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Unio. 
Arabol Mtg. Co., New York. 
Ashworth Bros., Chariotte, N. C, 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
RK, LI. 
Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
‘Atiantic Dyestutf Co., ss Ames Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Barnard-Lynah, Inc., 321 Broadway, New 
Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St., New 


York, 

Brannon, Welborn & Co,, 350 Broadway, 
New York. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Blidg., 

Charlotte, N. C. 
The Barrett Co., New_York. 
Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Hl. 
Baitimore Belting Company, Spartan- 
purg, 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 


Cairier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N, C. 
Va uu Broawaway, NeW York. 
Champion Chemical Yo., Asheville, N. 
Churivtite Leather Bélting Co., Chariotte, 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
OQocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gasto- 
nia, N.C... 
Collins Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
1. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 


Wourtney Dana Chicopee, Mass. 
Cyclone Motors Corporation, Greenville, 


| 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 
N.. 
Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. — 
Wixie Seai and Stamp Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co,, Bristol, 
K. 
Domo, F. J. & Co., 116 Broad St., New 
‘ork. 
Diamona State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
Draper, k. s., 506 Trust Bidg., Charlotte, 


Draper Corporation Hopedale Mass 
bDrousfielda’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
Boston, Mass. 
wrake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
ec. I. du ¥ «wt de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mingtok, xel. 


Eblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 
ldast Jersey Pipe Co., Patterson, N. J. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 
Works, Inc., Lincolnton, 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 


Garland Mfg. Co.. Saco. Me. 

Garvin Machine Co., 141 Varick St., New 
York City. 

——" Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 


riowaré Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 

rauntingica & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 

Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 


Ivey Mfg. Co., Hickory, N. C. 


—J— 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
Jennings, A. ‘l. & Co., 88 Broad st., New 


York. 

r 

Kaumagraph Co., zuy W. 38th 8t., New 
York, 


Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Kiauder-Weluon twyelng Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Ia. 

Klipstein &-Co., A., New York. 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mags. 

Lucas, John, & Phiadelphia, Pa, 

Lupton, Vavid. Sons, inc., Philadelphia, 


Martin & Co. 116 Broad St., New York. 
L. & Co., 24 Stone St., New 
ork. 

Macruoui ribre. Co., Woonsocket, R. L 

Marston Co., John 247 Atlantic Ave., 
boston, Mass. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Mauney steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mcleod Leather Belting Co., Greensboro, 

Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn, 

Metaiiic Wrawing Koll Co., indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 

Mees & Mees, Charlotte, N. C. 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 

Morenead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse Chain Co., ithaca, N. Y. 

McNaughton Mfg. Co., Maryville, Tenn, 


North Crolina Reed Co., High Point, 
N. C 


National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
York. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 


New 


‘Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


vane & Landecker, 81 Broad St., New 


ork. 
Oliver & Houghton, 59 Pearl St., New 


ork. 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


rete Edw. L. & Co., 81 Broad St., New 


ork. 
Palmer, Raymond & Co., 81 Broad St., 
New York, 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leonard St., 
New 
Parks-Crainer Co., Fitchburg, 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., 

Falis, R. L 
Perkins, B. F., & Son., Holyoke, Mass. 
R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co., Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. 
Powers Kegulator Co., The, Chicago, II. 
Puro-Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 


Rose & Son, 24 Stone St., New York. 

Kice, Lobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Rogers. Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 

Rumsey Pump Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Mass. 


Sandoz Chemical Works, New York. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. 
S K F Industries. Inc., New York. 
Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sirrine, J.’ E., Greenville, S. ¢C. 
Sonneborn & Sons, Inc., L., 262 Pearl St., 
New York. 


Central 


Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 
Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Southern Engineering Co., Charlotte, 


Southern Gypsum Co., Inc., North Hol- 
ston, Va. 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. | 


Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass. 


Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, Il. 
Standard Electric Co., Richmond, Va. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Kichmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co.,. Birmingham, Ala: 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. ; 
Tripod Paint Co.. 6° WN. Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


United Chemical Products Corp., York & 


Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


Vogel Ce.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 
Mass. 

—W— 
Wadsworth. Howland 
Ward-Davidson Co., 2525 N., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
Pa 


& Co.. Boston, 
Second 


Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 

Winfield Bros., 25 Broad St., New York. 

Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., 
Carteret, N. J. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
ville, Mass. 

Whitman & San. Clarence, New York. 

Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Eddy St., 
Providence, I. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company > 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds: 

Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HAND KNOTTERS 


TRADE MARK 


_ BARBER - COLMAN COMPANY 


-——— MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY:——- 
ROCKFORD, 


WARP TYING MACHINES 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ILL. VU. S. A. 


_ WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns — 


them. 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already adopted 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, S. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
_ Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N.C, 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. ©. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPATRED 
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Direct 


Sulphur | Dyes 


Chrome 
Special Shades Matched 


VELVETEEN 
The Best Boil-off and Finish 


| Softeners Oils 


CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
Gro. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 


inishes 
Unirep CHEMICAL Propucts 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


LE MACHINERY 


Manufacturers of the following machines: 
COTTON MACHINERY 


Opening | Drawing Frames 
Conveying Roving Framee 
Distributing Spinning Frames 

Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Fiat Cards. Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels : 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillere 


Combing Machines 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 


Openers Revolving Flat Carde 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 

Card Feeds Spinning Framee 


Full Roller Card Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


‘ard Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


AAIN OFFICE ANO WORKS 


WH iT) SVILLE,MASS.U.S.A. 
SOUTBERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE. N.C. 


~ muropean Agent: 
ierican Textile Machinery Corporation 
47 Avenue de !l'Opera, Paris, France. 


Why a Morse 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exeiasive ‘‘rocker-joint”’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 


ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 


textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


. Cleveland Detroit Atlanta 
Chicago Philadeiphia Montreal 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Boston San Francisco St. Louis 


New York 
“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


Silent Chain 


The Safety First Extractor 


“Hercules Electric” 
Sizes 6" to 72” 


E.S. PLAYER 


Greenville,S.C. Paterson, N. J. 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CoO. 
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changing automatic features. 


FOR WIDE SHEETINCS 


- The Stafford broad loom js built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, aecessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a iW reasons why it is used 

_ bysome of the most repré§entative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other ®tafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 


THE STAFFORD CO 
READVILLE, MASS. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT 
WHITEHEAR, EMMANS, LTD. H. MAYES 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MPANY 
RY 
PATERSON OFFICE 


502 COL TBLDG. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


“BRETON” 
MINEROL 


BALTOBELT 


For free of all defects 
Cotton Piece Goods | | : Kach and every strip of leather that enters into 


‘It gives a softer finish”’ 


Established 1874 


| the manufacture of ‘*BALTOBELT’”’ is examined 
most minutely by belting experts to see that each 
piece of leather is absolutely free from the slightest 
blemish or defect. 


That’s why “*‘BALTOBELT”’ is recognized as the 


IF YOU HAVE BELT TROUBLES 


| 
| 
| 
BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. | highest of leather the 


80 South Street, NEW YORK | 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


SUBMIT THEM TO. US. 


Catalog on Request 


Baltimore Belting Company 


Southern Branch 


| Factory | 
| Baltimore, Md. Spartanburg, 8. C. 
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